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FATHER BURKE AND THE APOSTOLATE 
EDITOR: 


First I want to say how glad I am that 
some ammunition justifying MacArthur’s po- 
sition has been given us in your editorial in 
the June issue. I wish more publicity could 
be given the fact that he was not necessarily 
disobedient. 


I have had in mind for some time writing 
you on a phrase which appeared in Father 
Burke’s article in the January issue. “It is, 
of course, a divinely approved aspiration to 
wish to channel every resource into bringing 
men to the faith.” ... That makes us stand 
off as beings set apart in a little group of our 
own. Wouldn’t the more Catholic idea be “to 
bring the faith to men”? Weren’t we told to 
“Go teach all nations” not to “bring all na- 
tions to the faith.” 


This may be a very silly difference but I 
have often been bothered (and wish I could do 
more about it) about the narrowness of Cath- 
olics. They don’t want to seem to stretch out 
and include the whole world (and their imme- 
diate neighbor) in their thinking. They don’t 
care about “bringing their faith to their fel- 
low man” but usually expect their fellow man 
to somehow or other find the charmed circle 
of the Catholic faith. 


Am I right or have I got the wrong slant 
on this or is it just silly to bring it up at all? 
Catherine Buehler 
Elmhurst, L. I. 


Ed.: A very interesting point. It is true 
that some Catholics seem to think they have a 
monopoly on truth and make no attempt to 
share it with others. But I believe Father 
Burke had something else in mind. In the ac- 
tual process of teaching, you have to “bring 
men around to the truth.” You have to pre- 
pare their minds by translating the spiritual 
doctrines into terms they can understand. 


Christ, for instance, did not immediately 
divulge the fullness of His doctrine at the be- 
ginning of His public career. He accommo- 
dated Himself to the minds of His hearers by 
using parables and stories they could under- 
stand. Only gradually did He reveal to them 
His divinity. Now Father Burke (and the 
Holy Father) say that in making theology 
understandable to. moderns, Catholic theolo- 
gians must not go so far as to throw out 
Scholastic theology and employ only modern 
philosophical terms, etc. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
EDITOR: 


I am gathering information for a thesis on 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and would greatly appre- 
ciate your help in locating Dr. Jessie Locke, 
the founder and headmaster of the Newman 
School which Fitzgerald attended. I have had 
the help of Katherine Brégy whose article in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD gives me much food for 
thought. My point of view will be Fitzgerald’s 
Catholicism or lack of it as reflected in his 
writings. I would therefore like to find out 
more about Fitzgerald as a Catholic. Any 
information you can give me about Dr. Locke 
and any other choice leads which you might 
possibly have concerning other acquaintances 
of Fitzgerald’s would be greatly appreciated. 

Miss Jean T. Fadden 


15 West Ridley Avenue 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


Ed.: Dr. Locke’s address has been sent to 
Miss Fadden. I might mention that Dr. Jessie 
Locke married a niece of Father Hecker, the 
Paulist founder. 


“TO STRESS OUR FUNDAMENTAL 
AGREEMENT... .” 


EDITOR: 


In a period of increasing friction between 
Protestants and Catholics it seems to me es- 
sential to stress our fundamental agreement 
whenever possible. Most of the non-Catholic 
press attacked the Pope’s encyclical Humani 
Generis. Perhaps if we expressed our agree- 
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ment more often we could learn to voice our 
disagreements with less bitterness, therefore 
| should like to point out my pleasure at some 
of the Pope’s words in that encyclical. 

Our time has seen a frightful demonstration 
of anti-rationalism. So it was with joy that 
I read the papal criticism. The insistence 
that important moral and religious truths are 
not in their nature beyond reason is very 
commendable. Criticism of Protestant neo- 
orthodoxy for exalting the word of God at the 
expense of diminishing the value of human 
reason was also excellent. 

Other sections of the pastoral letter were 
equally stimulating. The more positive atti- 
tude toward evolution should remove many 
suspicions on the part of non-Catholics. 
Caution against a too hasty appropriation of 
existentialist philosophy was admirabie. Even 
the hesitation over “eirenism” may prove valu- 
able when the time comes for a full restoration 
of Christian fraternal union. 

This brief letter may show that not all 
Protestants have sold themselves to the Blan- 
shard variety of anti-Catholicism. There are 
some of us who still believe that, despite dif- 
ferences, Protestants and Catholics should co- 
operate in the service of God and man. 

Rev. Royal G. Davis 


(Congregational Church) 
Audenried, Pa. 


Ed.: In these days when the Church is one 
of the few defenders of the just claims of rea- 
son, it is encouraging to know that we are not 
alone. Other philosophies which maintain that 
human nature is more than mind usually mean: 
don’t let conscience be your guide, follow your 
instincts! Would that all Christians, like the 
Rev. Mr. Davis, would “stress our fundamental 


agreements” these days when anti-God is ram- 
pant, 


GOD LOVES BERTRAND RUSSELL! 
EpiTor: 


Despite its nasty cracks about secularism, 
Hubert N. Hart’s “Bertrand Russell” in your 
June issue is rank with a secularistic spirit. 
There isn’t the slightest implication that Mr. 
Hart believes that God loves Russell, Dewey 
and Faulkner with incomparable love and that 
they, like all of us, are used by Him to carry 
on His Son’s work of redemption. 

Nor is there any evidence that he believes 
that “humanists,” “humanitarians” and “nat- 


uralists,” whatever their shortcomings, are 
vehicles of God’s truth. We Catholics ignore 
them at great peril. When will we realize that 
without humility, charity and universality we 
cannot hope to communicate and commune 
with our fellow men. There is an ocean of 
good-will outside the Church. Sometimes I 
wonder if there is an eyedropperful within it? 

Many thousands of American Catholics are 
seething with discontent at the “carping, cen- 
sorious and denunciatory” attitude of men like 
Mr. Hart, an attitude which Prof. Robert C. 
Pollock, one of today’s great Christian think- 
ers, rightly brands as “futile and sterile.” 
(See his superb article in the June, 1950, issue 
of Thought, “The Basis of a Philosophical 
Anthropology.”) 

Before we Catholics give vent to our tribal 
egotism by snarling attacks upon modern man, 
it would behoove us to meditate upon the 
meaning of “O God, Who hast wonderfully 
framed man’s exalted nature and still more 
wonderfully restored it. . ..” The Cross is 
the supreme testament of God’s faith in man. 
Should we not be faithful to its most glorious 
implications? 

Edward F. Murphy 
Bronz, N. Y. 


Ed.: Bertrand Russell, in his eightieth year, 
recently called on all men to live together in 
fraternal charity, and to rid themselves of the 
sense of sin and all such superstitions. Sure- 
ly we must pray for the old man and we must 
not judge him lest we be judged. But the devil 
take his errors! “Beware of false prophets 
who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 


THE TEACHING SISTERS, GOD BLESS THEM! 
EDITOR: 


Thanks for “Chalk on Mary’s Sleeve” in 
the July issue. We hear lots about the con- 
templative orders but seldom about the hum- 
ble nuns who made the American Church what 
it is. With the author I look forward to the 
day when the Church will canonize an ordi- 
nary American-born teaching sister “with 
chalk on her veil and ink on her fingers.” 


Marietta I. Liljerson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ed.: Yes, indeedy—and I know several 
whose causes should be introduced immediate- 
ly. 
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“ALL CONCEPTS ARE RELATIVE” 
EDITOR: 


I would like to call the attention of the read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD to an article by 
Felix Morley (Barron’s magazine, June 18th) 
attacking a portion of Chief Justice Vinson’s 
opinion in the decision upholding the convic- 
tion of the eleven Communist leaders. (The 
article was reprinted in the Brooklyn Tablet 
on June 23rd.) 

Justice Vinson said: “Nothing is more cer- 
tain in modern society than the principle that 
there are no obsolutes, that a name, a phrase, 
a standard has meaning only when associ- 
ated with the considerations which gave birth 
to the nomenclature. To those who would 
paralyze our Government in the face of im- 
pending threat by encasing it in a semantic 
straitjacket we must reply that all concepts 
are relative.” 


Clayton Edward Solveyn 
Chicago, Il. 


Ed.: At this date seven of the eleven Com- 
munists have relatively surrendered and have 
been put into semantic straitjackets. The 
$80,000 bail for the other four has been for- 
feited in view of the considerations that gave 
birth to the nomenclature and the F.B.I. are 
attempting to ascertain their whereabouts in 
a relative way. 


CATHOLIC PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EDITOR: 

Each year the problems facing the Catholic 
Church in America become more difficult. Our 
increase in numbers bring an increased fear 
of our power as evidenced in Blanshard’s 
American Democracy and Catholic Power. 
Instead of castigating trouble-makers like 
Blanshard, why don’t we Catholics get to- 
gether and do a good public relations job to 
show that we are bona fide members of the 
American community. 

In community projects we seem to be stand- 
offish where we should be earning the good- 
will of our neighbors by participation in every 
forward-looking movement. In the matter of 
education we ought not only to get together 
with public school officials to iron out the 
question of federal aid but we should also ob- 


tain proper publicity to show how parochial 
schools contribute to the American system. 
It seems to me that unless we have the good 
will of our neighbors we will shout ourselves 
blue in the face demanding our rights. 


Philip A. Sullavan 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ed.: Consummate common sense! Even- 
tually, why not now? We are a minority with 
a role to play, not a battle to fight. 


HEAVEN IS NOT SO FAR AWAY 
EDITOR: 


I liked the poems in your July issue but I 
must confess that some in the past have been 
too optimistic and rather unreal. It seems to 
me that Catholics have to beware of retreat- 
ing into the past for poetic material. To write 
happy-happy poems today one would have to 
ignore the agony and anxiety of our time. 

A true poet must live in his age and give 
expression to its suffering. Especially is this 
true of a Catholic poet. He should be unspar- 
ingly truthful in representing the humanity 
of our time as a humanity in painful quest of 
its lost soul. This is no time for perfumed 
triolets. 


Helen F. Linn 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


Ed.: Our poetry could be better but it could 
be verse. I shall keep my eyes open for some 
lachrymal and lugubrious MS. But seriously, 
is the poet a mere recording machine for the 
wails of his time or is he a creator? 


NAUGHTY WORDS 
EDITOR: 


Re: CATHOLIC WORLD, page 206, June, 1951; 
article on Bertrand Russell. 1st column, 2nd 
paragraph, 10th line, first two words. Why? 
—in a magazine like this? 


Anonymous 
New York, N. Y. 
Ed.: The two ugly words are: ' “nose- 
thumber.” Why in THE CATHOLIC WORLD? 


Because I wouldn’t allow the author to write 
what he really meant. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. Communications of 250 


words or less are preferred. 
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Blanshard Eats the Pope 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


I, reviewing Paul Blanshard’s 
Communism, Democracy and Cath- 


olic Power, Herbert Brucker pre- 


dicts: “So one can take it for 
granted that the Church as an or- 
ganization, with the backing of 
much of the rank and file, will at- 
tack this book as violently as it 
attacked its predecessor” (SRL., 
June 23, 1951). I must be a feeble 
defender of the faith. Not having 
had my bowl of wheaties this morn- 
ing, I fear I cannot generate the 
fury Mr. Brucker expects to find in 
Catholic commentators. In fact I 
fell asleep in my armor while read- 
ing this heavy tome. 

Indeed I have a suspicion that Mr. 
Blanshard’s excitement is rather 
synthetic. He labors on for almost 
300 pages tracing the outline of 
Catholicism and de- 
scribing it as the dead 
spit of Soviet Commu- 
nism in its structure 
of power, its deification of its lead- 
ers, its thought control, its manip- 
ulation of truth, its censorship and 
its strategy of propagating the 
faith. Then suddenly in his last 


The Two 
Monsters 


chapter he summarizes the points 
of difference. “One is a messenger 
of personal gentleness and love; the 
other represents ruthlessness and 
force. One respects the traditions 
and values of our economic society; 
the other insists on complete eco- 
nomic and social revolution. One 
teaches faith in a personal God and 
hope for personal immortality; the 
other is hostile to’ all the central 
tenets of orthodox religion.” 


‘Tas ordinary reader reaction 
would be: “Not such a bad Church 
after all. Why, Mr. Blanshard, all 
the hell fire and damnation poured 
on the Catholics? A plague on both 
your books if they attack ‘a mes- 
senger of personal gentleness and 
love!’” But Blanshard puts a brick 
in the bouquet by following up 
with the assertion that “these two 
extremes of our moral universe” 
yet “represent the same type of in- 
tellectual climate, the climate of 
authoritarian rule over the human 
mind.” 

The Vatican must plead guilty. 
She does rule with authority. The 








322 
founder of the Church was a Man 
of authority. The Bible says that 
He “spoke with authority and not 
as the Scribes and Pharisees.” He 
promised to pass on that authority 
to His Church and we Catholics 
have never been able to get respect 
for authority out of our blood. 


Busnssanp would settle all prob- 
lems by a vote of the people rather 
than by authority. That, so he says, 
is the only way in a democratic 
country. Take a referendum of the 
American people, Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, and if they vote for 


divorce, birth control, 
Poll abortion, let them have 
Religion their way. Above all, 
don’t let any dogmatic 
authoritarianism say them nay. 


But it is perfectly ridiculous to put 
the eternal, unchangeable law of 
God to a vote of the people even 
when that law impinges upon pol- 
itics, economics, education or so- 
cial affairs. To vote on God’s law 
is about as sensible as taking a 
vote of students on their guess as 
to the answers to mathematical 
problems. 

Certainly there is a resemblance 
between the Vatican and the Krem- 
lin. There is a resemblance be- 
tween. an armed policeman and an 
armed assassin, between a powerful 
serum and a_ powerful poison. 
Blanshard admits there are differ- 
ences between Moscow and Rome 
but he claims that these are only 
differences in aim and purpose and 
not differences in the permanent 
politics of power. 


Only in aim and purpose? It is 


purpose that makes all the differ- 
ence between heaven and hell. 
American military power is similar 
to Soviet military power but it has 
a different purpose: the surgeon 
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with a knife has a different purpose 
from the cutthroat with a knife. 

Now what is the purpose of the 
Vatican? In Blanshard’s own 
words, the Vatican “is a messenger 
of personal gentleness and love.” 
Briefly, the Kremlin and the Vat- 
ican are as like as two eggs, one of 
which is bad. 


I. seems to me that Blanshard 
keeps his eye on one main goal. He 
wants to alter the Constitution in 
line with the secular notions preva- 
lent at the present time. It is too 
genial to religion, it seems to favor 
some degree of mutual co-operation 
between religion and government, 
and therefore he would be happy to 
see it changed. He 
says, for instance: 
“Even if our fore- 
fathers had all 
favored government financial sup- 
port for Churches—as some of 
them did — there would be a strong 
moral case against it today in a 
nation nearly half of whose people 
do not belong to any Church. 
. . . The American policy of sep- 
aration has proved itself in the 
American experience, regardless of 
its constitutional sanction. It is 
strong enough to stand on its own 
legs without the help of Constitu- 
tional lawyers.” 

Blanshard is here doubtless 
throwing a few well-aimed brick- 
bats at Constitutional law experts 
like Professor Corwin of Princeton 
who have condemned the McCollum 
case decision as an error. This urge 
to tamper with the Constitution is 
a throwback to Blanshard’s early 
Socialist days. In his “Socialist 
and Capitalist Planning,” written 
for the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science in 1932, Blanshard declared: 


Scrap the 
Constitution! 
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“If we gained control of the Amer- 
ican Government, we probably 
would begin with a complete re- 
vision of the national governmental 
system. We would do one of 
two things. We would write an 
amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing the Federal Government the 
right to regulate all private busi- 
ness, and to enter into any business 

which it deemed 
Blanshard, proper, or we would 
the abolish the Constitu- 
Socialist tion altogether and give 

the national congress 
the power to interpret the people’s 
will, subject only to certain general 
principles of free speech and as- 
semblage.” Notice that Blanshard 
makes no provision for freedom of 
religion. 


ly is disheartening to read the ros- 
ter of Protestant ministers among 
Blanshard’s supporters. Some of 
them feel that Blanshard has cour- 
ageously dared to discuss certain 
questions too long ignored out of a 
squeamish desire not 
Valiant to . offend Catholics; 
Reformer others’ perhaps feel 
that he is aiding the 
Protestant cause by revealing the 
weaknesses, abuses and scandals of 
Catholicism. But he is no friend of 
Protestantism or of any revealed 
religion. It is significant that he 
abandoned the Congregational min- 
istry after only two years of serv- 
ice, and that for many years he be- 
longed to an aggressively anti- 
Christian Socialist party. Nowhere 
in his latest book does he show any 
reverence for the fundamental doc- 
trines of Protestantism or of any 
revealed religion. 
The Rev. John R. Scotford, writ- 
ing in the Christian Century (July 
4, 1951), gives some salutary ad- 


vice to Protestant admirers of 
Blanshard. Without mentioning his 
name, he condemns his technique. 
“If Protestantism is to survive, it 
must compete with the Roman 
Church in those areas of thought 
and life where she is strong. Her 
past failures and present weak- 
nesses are beside the point... . To 
the common man the Roman 
Church renders two great services: 
it gives him an awareness of the 
presence of God and it makes him 
part of an institution which ap- 
pears to be both universal and 
eternal. Protestantism 

must do as much for Study the 
its people or lose its Mass! 
present position in the 

world. ... A sympathetic study of 
the Mass will do more for Protes- 
tantism than. pointing the finger at 
Catholic errors.” In this connec- 
tion I would like to call attention 
also to the letter of the Rev. Royal 
G. Davis of the Congregational 
Church printed in our correspond- 
ence column. “This brief letter 
may show that not all Protestants 
have sold themselves to the Blans- 
hard variety of anti-Catholicism,” 


Ix spite of all the volcanic vitupera- 
tion that Blanshard pours out upon 
the Vatican, this latest tirade is 
heavy going. Almost half the text 
deals with the pattern of Soviet 
power and it is only a rehash of 
material already presented in much 
more interesting fashion by men 
like Kravchenko, Dallin, Barg- 
hoorn, Timasheff and William 
Henry Chamberlin. 

But what made the book specially 
dull for me was the author’s habit 
of making statements and then re- 
versing his field and backtracking 
into bewildering contradictions. He 
tells for instance of the pitiless 
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coercion that the Vatican exercises 
upon all its representatives. A 
priest must follow the Vatican 
party-line or else he will be purged 
and punished in Rome’s own way. 


“Any suggestions of 
Father intellectual rebellion,” 
Murray, moreover, “are elimi- 
Unpurged nated by pre-censor- 


ship.” Yet he goes on 
at great length to recount how 
Father John Courtney Murray has 
been attacking what Blanshard 
calls the “official Vatican policy on 
Church and State.” To date, Father 
Murray has not been purged. 


Ay the outset of the book Blans- 
hard reminds his readers that in 
speaking of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Vatican he is not 
referring to the Catholic people or 
“the Catholic mystical faith.” The 
priests are all very wonderful and 
sincere: the bishops and the Pope 
are the villains. But in the course 
of the following chapters he prac- 
tically pulverizes the faithful and 
their priests and vilifies their faith. 

For instance, the faithful engage 
in “idolatry of the Pope,” “a syn- 
thetic God,” and they accept 
“faked” and “manufactured” dog- 
mas. The vow of celibacy among 
religious is only a cloak for eroti- 
cism. “Many commentators have 
pointed out that for male celibates 
the figure of the Virgin Mary, and 
for female celibates the figure of 
Christ, are used as agents for the 
redirection and _ sub- 
limation of thwarted 
sexual energy.” Here 
he deviously refers to 
the sex-starved nuns in Rumer 
Godden’s Black Narcissus which 
was about a convent of Anglican, 
not of Catholic nuns. 

The monastery life is “a singular 


Black 
Narcissus 
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mixture of selflessness and egotism, 
of religious fanaticism and social 
stupidity,” and the contemplative 
orders are “scarcely above the level 
of juvenile escapism.” 


| a would take months to fully an- 
swer all the charges made by Blan- 
shard. He believes in “no documen- 
tation without interpretation”’— 
prolix, partisan interpretation. But 
I would like to cite a few of his 
more obvious errors. For instance, 
he claims that the Vatican exploits 
the ignorance of its followers by 
aiding and abetting fake miracles. 


If that is the official 
Vatican attitude, some- Fake 
one should notify Mon- Miracles 


signor Alfredo Otta- 

viani, Assessor of the Holy Office. 
Some months ago he published in 
the Osservatore Romano an article 
entitled “The Dangers of Credu- 
lousness”; he warned Catholics 
against belief in the so-called mir- 
acles at Voltago in Italy, at Herolds- 
bach in Germany, at Necedah in 
Wisconsin, U. S., and at other 
places. 

Fifty years ago, says Ottaviani, 
people would laugh at these won- 
ders. “Now the Church has to warn 
her sons, through the mouths of her 
bishops, by repeating the words of 
the Divine Master (Matt. xxiv. 24) 
not to allow themselves to be drawn 
astray easily by similar happenings, 
and not to believe in them save 
with eyes wide open and after the 
authorities have made all the neces- 
sary inquiries and given their 
reports.” 

In the matter of relations be- 
tween Church and State, Blanshard 
says categorically: “No true Cath- 
olic can agree with the doctrine of 
Church-State separation in_ its 
American Constitutional form and 
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remain loyal to Vatican policy, be- 
cause the two are absolutely in- 


compatible.” Apparent- 
Leo XIII ly Leo XIII was not a 
and true Catholic and de- 


America parted from the Vatican 
policy when he praised 
the American system in his encycli- 
cal to the American hierarchy on 
January 6, 1895. “It gives pleasure 
to acknowledge that thanks are due 
to the equity of the laws which ob- 
tain in America and to the customs 
of the well-ordered Republic. For 
the Church amongst you, unop- 
posed by the Constitution and gov- 
ernment of your nation, fettered 
by no hostile legislation, protected 
against violence by the common 
laws and the impartiality of the 
tribunals, is free to live and act 
without hindrance.” 


Bsnéasns is fearfully worried 
over American education. “As the 
public school goes, so will go the 
future of democratic society.” To 
him, the most damnable feature of 
the Catholic educational system is 
the lack of academic freedom. He 
claims that the Catholic schools are 
bounded by the same type of au- 
thoritarian limitation that exists in 
the Communist school system. To 
save America he would force all to 
attend non-denominational schools. 
As the reviewer in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature notes, this would 
be a violation of religious liberty. 

To put at rest the minds of sin- 
cere Americans who are worried 
by the specter of academic slavery 
conjured up by Blanshard, we 
might call their attention to the 
Commencement Address at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, on June 6, 
1951, delivered by Archbishop Alter. 
Among other propositions, Arch- 
bishop. Alter states that a Catholic 
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University has complete freedom 
to explore the entire field of knowl- 
edge and to transmit to the students 
its findings, unrestricted by the 
Church, just as any other university 
in the land. Moreover, “A Catholic 
university has_ the 


same opportunity Archbishop 
and has the same re- Alter’s 
sponsibility in the Statement 


field of historical 

criticism as any other institution 
which examines the records of the 
past. It is bound to state the facts 
without prejudice or distortion 
and without any partisan inter- 
pretation.” That takes care of the 
Blanshard charge that Catholic 
teaching must always be slanted 
toward Vatican policy. 


Ix the closing pages of his book, 
Blanshard declares: “In fact, when 
all of its alliances and its political 
philosophy are carefully consid- 
ered, there is a real question wheth- 
er the Vatican is a liability or an 
asset in democracy’s war against 
Communism. Let Mr. Edgar J. 
Hoover, who is moderately ac- 
quainted with Communism, answer 
this real question. 
“No gift of Rocke- Hoover and 
feller or Carnegie Catholic 
Foundations, or any Power 
other Christian de- 
nomination, can equal the gift pre- 
sented to the American people by 
the Catholic Church. It has nearly 
11,000 schools with nearly three 
million pupils who are taught by 
95,000 patriotic teachers. Not a 
single atheistic teacher is among 
them; not a single non-Christian or 
non-American principle taught.” 
Relax, brother Blanshard, you 
can’t win. The French have a 


proverb born of sad experience: 
“Who eats the Pope, dies.” 








Just before daybreak, on June 25, 
1950, Korean time, the American 
ambassador in Seoul reported to 
the United States Department of 
State that North Korean forces had 
launched an all-out offensive across 
the 38th Parallel against the Re- 
public of Korea. 

Considering this assault upon the 
Republic of Korea as a breach of 
the peace and an act of aggression, 
the United States Government 
brought the matter to the attention 
of the United Nations at once. By 
the time the Security Council met 
at Lake Success at 2 P. M. on June 
25th, it had received a message 
from the UN Commission on Korea 
which confirmed the attack on the 
territory of the Republic, and sug- 
gested Security Council action. 

The United Nations acted quickly 
and courageously, thanks in a large 
part to the absence of the U.S.S.R. 
from the Security Council. The UN 
Charter calls for collective security 
measures against this type of ag- 
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Korea in the Struggle for the World 


By ANTHONY T. BoUSCAREN 


t 


gression, and the UN, largely 
through the United States and the 
Republic of Korea, responded im- 
mediately. Slowly but surely, in- 
creasing numbers of UN troops ar- 
rived at the port of Pusan to stave 
off the enemy attack, and even push 
the enemy northward. 


Disawnen, the UN declared its 
purpose to be the liberation of all 
Korea, and the establishment of a 
free, united, and independent na- 
tion. This, obviously, could only be 
achieved by driving the aggressors, 
both Chinese and North Korean, en- 
tirely out of Korea. Then and only 
then could the Government of the 
Korean Republic hold the same 
elections in the northern part of the 











In a very real sense, says Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of San Francisco, 
Korea is the test. We must stand up to 


the aggressor in Korea and refuse to jump 
through Malik’s hoop. Mr. Bouscaren is the 
author of Soviet Satellite States. 
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country which had been held in the 
south a year before. 

This having been done, the empty 
seats in the Korean parliament 
which had been reserved for the 
North Korean districts could be 
filled, and the Government would 
then be able to exercise its author- 
ity over the entire country, presum- 
ably under a security guarantee 
from the United Nations. 


Tex Korean war underwent a con- 
siderable change when Communist 
China, another Soviet colony, joined 
the aggression last November 26th. 
This development, in the words of 
the UN Commander in Chief, cre- 
ated an entirely new situation. For 
Communist China had now attacked 
United Nations forces which were 
carrying out their duty according 
to the UN Charter. 

On this point many people -still 
fail to understand that the Chinese 
Communists did not enter the war 
due to General MacArthur’s drive 
to the Yalu River last fall. The UN 
Commander was bound by his po- 
litical directives to liberate all 
Korea. He at the same time was 
told to stop at the Yalu River no 
matter what happened. 

MacArthur had warned the diplo- 
mats at Lake Success of the dan- 
gers involved in bringing his com- 
paratively small army so far north 
_ without his being given authority 

to deal freely with whatever mili- 
tary contingencies occurred once it 
got there. The decisive fact here is 
that the Chinese Communists had 
decided to commit their act of ag- 
gression before General MacArthur 
moved north to the Yalu River. The 
fact that the UN army was sub- 
sequently forced to retreat back 
into South Korea casts no reflection 
on the UN Commander, but rather 
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on the diplomats at Lake Success 
for refusing to give MacArthur that 
freedom of action through which 
only he could fulfill the task en- 
trusted to him. 


Tam means that once the Chinese 
Communists had come into the war, 
the UN army was in fact at war 
with Communist China, and Com- 
munist China, having been branded 
a partner in aggression with North 
Korea, the UN could defeat the 
combined aggressor only by strik- 
ing back at this aggressor as hard 
as he struck at it. And what did 
this involve? It involved defeating 
the - aggression — defeating the 
enemy. And no enemy has ever 
been defeated by defensive meas- 
ures alone. A football team can 
never score a touchdown if it al- 
ways kicks on first down and lets 
the other team run with the ball all 
the time. 

Stop to consider our position in 
World War II if we chased Hitler 
back to the German border, and 
then stopped our armies, with or- 
ders that they could not pursue the 
enemy and could not attack his 
bases. To complete the analogy we 
would then invite Hitler to join 
our international organization as 
thanks for his trouble. 


‘Lewes, the UN army cannot win 
a victory unless it is permitted to 
strike back at the privileged sanc- 
tuaries of enemy power in Man- 
churia. Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn pointed out that problem 
recently in his dramatic speech to 
the Congress. Those whose heart is 
not in the fight, suggest that this - 
action might spread the war. But 
the action of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in joining the aggression 
necessarily carried with it the con- 
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sequence that if the UN wants to 
live up to its Charter and liberate 
Korea, it must deal effectively with 
the enemy—that is, defeat him. 


Many people in 1939 were sorry 
that Hitler started World War II, 
and in 1941 that Japan attacked 
America at Pearl Harbor. But after 
all it takes two to make peace, and 
only one to make war. If my op- 
ponent has decided that he is at 
war with me, there is war, no mat- 
ter how much I may want peace. 
The consequences of Hitler’s and 
Tojo’s actions were that the Free 
World either had to stand up and 
fight, or suffer total and perma- 
nent defeat. 

In exactly the same way there 
are two alternatives open to the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions: either carry out the mandate 
of the Charter and of UN resolu- 
tions regarding the liberation of 
Korea and the punishment of the 
enemy, or capitulate to the enemy, 
and let the world know that Stalin 
could succeed where Hitler failed. 

All of us want peace very much, 
but not peace at any price. We all 
remember the fate of Neville Cham- 
berlain. In 1939 we could have 
given Poland to Hitler, and in 1941 
we could have given Hawaii to 
Japan. But history has taught us 
that appeasement leads to disaster. 

Our experiences at Munich, Yalta, 
and Potsdam are only too fresh in 
memory. We have retreated be- 
fore the Soviet advance since 1945 
and the result is that all east- 
central Europe and China are un- 
der the yoke of Soviet tyranny. 

It was not until 1949 that we 
drew the line in Europe—through 
the North Atlantic Pact, and it was 
not until last June that we aban- 
doned the policy of “wait until the 
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dust settles,” and faced up to Soviet 
aggression in the Far East. We 
finally faced the fact that although 
we wanted peace very much, we 
were willing to defend ourselves 
and our allies if need be. 

In a very real sense, then, Korea 
is the test. The UN Charter will 
mean something, and international 
law will prevail if we stand up to 
the aggressor in Korea and liberate 
the country, with all that this im- 
plies. This will show the Soviets 
that the Free World has awakened 
and will no longer be pushed 
around. 


‘Lue very sad fact about Korea is 
that some nations, who have recog- 
nized Communist China, and who 
supply it with weapons of war, do 
not seem to have learned the very 
bitter lessons of the past ten years. 
Most amazing of all perhaps was 
that these timorous souls even suc- 
ceeded in having the UN invite the 
Chinese aggressors to come to New 
York last winter and entertained 
these very same people who had the 
blood of UN fighting men on their 
hands. 

Imagine the situation in World 
War II had we invited Goebbels and 
Goering to Washington at the 
height of the fighting, wined them 
and dined them, and then asked 
them what they wanted in the way 
of real estate. Most incredible of 
all is that some nations today still 
want to admit the Communist 
enemy into the United Nations, pre- 
sumably as a reward for aggression. 


Tax vital point here is that the UN 
must operate in Korea in a way 
which will allow it to collect a divi- 
dend on its ever-mounting casualty 
lists. It is unfair to our fighting 
men to tell them to fight with no 
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hope of winning. As it stands now, 
the UN army cannot win a victory 
because the UN Commander has 
been prevented from pursuing the 
enemy to his lair with all available 
manpower. All he can do is to 
maneuver around and keep his 
losses down. This is not partic- 
ularly good for morale. 

As long as the UN army is not 
permitted to strike back at the Chi- 
nese Communist aggressor, it can- 
not win a victory. The UN on the 
one hand says: we stand for a free 
and independent Korea and we 
want to show the world that ag- 
gression does not pay off. On the 
other hand it simultaneously de- 
clares: we shall not go back to the 
Yalu River and we shall not punish 
Communist China. But the UN can- 
not have its cake and eat it also. 
Either it liberates Korea and wins 
the war, or it is defeated and lets 
the Chinese Communists off scot- 
free. 


Te arm-chair generals here, as 
well as in London, criticized Mac- 
Arthur every time he opened his 
mouth. They told him: quit med- 
dling in political affairs and get on 
with your job of winning the war. 
But all MacArthur had said, in 
point of fact, was simply this: I 
would like to win the war, but this 
cannot be done militarily under 
existing diplomatic restrictions. As 
long as the enemy can always re- 
treat to his privileged sanctuaries, 
and use those sanctuaries as un- 
touchable bases, he cannot be de- 
feated and Korea cannot be made 
free and united. No more could we 
have liberated France in 1944 and 
won the war had we stopped at the 
German frontier and allowed Hitler 
the use of privileged sanctuaries in 
Germany. 


Mr. Nehru and his admirers keep 
saying why not make a deal with 
Communist China? Why not a 
cease-fire? Well, the fact is that 
Communist China has been politely 
asked no less than ten times to 
stop the fighting, but has always an- 
swered no. Furthermore, it seems 
highly unlikely that this type of 
approach to an aggressor will pay 
off any more than comparable ef- 
forts by Neville Chamberlain and 
his associates at Munich in 1948. 


Anornen interesting aspect of the 
Korean war is the situation in 
which the Government of Free 
China on Formosa finds itself. This 
Government is a member of the 
United Nations, and as such has 
offered the UN Commander consid- 
erable numbers of troops at a time 
when the UN complains of a man- 
power shortage there. But here the 
prejudices and predilections of cer- 
tain influences led to a unilateral 
rejection by the United States of 
this aid. Yet according to the UN 
Charter all UN members must con- 
tribute to a_ collective security 
effort. 

Free China, as a UN member, of- 
fers a contribution more substan- 
tial than any other of our alleged 
allies. When we rejected this offer 
of help, we not only violated the 
UN Charter, but actually hurt our 
cause on the battlefield. For we 
cannot complain of a shortage of 
manpower while we simultaneously 
turn down the free gift of man- 
power which Free China and its in- 
creasingly powerful mainland guer- 
rilla units possess. 

All things considered then, the 
UN has the manpower and the de- 
cisive weapons to carry out its 
mandate in Korea. The failure of 
the UN thus far in Korea is a failure 
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which stems from Lake Success, 
and nowhere else. 

Last January, the UN established 
two committees. One to investi- 
gate a cease-fire deal with Commu- 
nist China, and another to investi- 
gate sanctions to be applied to 
Communist China if it did not stop 
the war. Communist China re- 
jected the cease-fire proposal, but 
the sanctions committee still does 
nothing. Yet UN fighting men are 
still dying every day—and thus far 
dying with no chance of victory. 


0; March 23rd, General Mac- 
Arthur reiterated the UN proposals 
—either stop fighting or we shall 
retaliate. But no sooner had he 
said this than certain elements here 
in this country denounced him for 
being a warmonger. All he did, 
however, was to repeat the UN pro- 
posal, and to deal with the enemy 
just as Generals Patton, Eisen- 
hower, Clark and others did in 
World War II. 

By implying a reprimand to Mac- 
Arthur, we in effect told the Soviet 
enemy that no matter what he did, 
we would not retaliate. This is 
psychological warfare in reverse. 
Our dilemma is most clearly seen 
when our bombers, with fighter pro- 
tection, attack the Yalu _ River 
bridges over which the enemy sup- 
plies his front lines. Enemy fight- 
ers from Manchuria fly up to meet 
our air squadrons, cross the Yalu 
River line and fire at our airmen, 
and then fly back over Chinese ter- 
ritory. But our boys are not per- 
mitted to follow them across and 
shoot them down. 

The result is that our pilots take 
off with two strikes against them, 
and we unnecessarily lose valuable 
B-29’s and their crews. This in- 
tolerable situation cannot be per- 
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mitted much longer. There is grow- 
ing criticism not only from the 
boys who are doing the fighting and 
dying, and their parents and loved 
ones, but from an _ increasingly 
aroused public which is demanding 
a consistent and clear-cut policy 
by which we can fight this war on 
equal terms with the enemy. 


Tue firing of General MacArthur 
removed Soviet public enemy num- 
ber one, but did not simultaneously 
alleviate the intolerable military 
situation. Indeed, it played into 
the hands of those in Britain and 
India who want peace at any price. 
This attitude was best expressed 
by Owen Lattimore when he de- 
clared: “The thing to do. . . is to 
let South Korea fall, but not let it 
look as though we pushed it.” Many 
critics of General MacArthur today 
appear to agree with this extra- 
ordinary statement. 


* * * * 


0. June 23rd, Jacob Malik, Soviet 
representative to the United Na- 
tions, after calling the United 
States all sorts of names, remarked 
that the Korean war might end 
with a cease-fire involving the with- 
drawal from both sides of the 38th 
Parallel of both “belligerents.” Mac- 
Arthur had previously (on March 
24th) called for a cease-fire, as had 
the UN on June 25, 1951. Both of 
these had been ignored, and Mac- 
Arthur was even reprimanded for 
suggesting it. But when the Soviets 
mentioned a cease-fire, the United 
States and the UN jumped to the 
bait, thus giving the Soviets an im- 
mense prestige from the viewpoint 
of psychological warfare. 

Trygve Lie flew back to New 
York from Norway; Nazrollah 
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Entezam of Iran, who heads the 
UN General Assembly rushed up to 
New York from Washington; Amer- 
ican Ambassador Kirk hurried to 
the Kremlin to talk to the Soviet 
dictator. In New York Malik re- 
fused to see either Lie or Entezam 
and then announced he was going 
home to Russia in a few days. 


Tue optimists at Lake Success re- 
ceived a setback. In Moscow Kirk 
was told that the UN forces should 
negotiate with the Chinese Com- 
munists and North Korean Com- 
munists through the medium of the 
field commanders. Dean Acheson 
first announced that he would set- 
tle for the 38th Parallel, even 
though UN troops were forty miles 
north of that Parallel. Then he 
said the best guarantee that the 
Soviet aggressors would not resume 
their offensive was for them to re- 
treat back to the Yalu. The offi- 
cial position of the United States 
Government and apparently too, of 
the UN, was that a free, united, 
and independent Korea was a “long 
range” political aim, but that for 
the immediate future, North Korea 
would not be liberated militarily. 
Acheson told a Senate committee 
that it had never been our policy to 
unite Korea militarily; how Ache- 
son could square this with the UN 
directives of June 27, 1950, and of 
August 7, 1950, calling for a free, 
united and independent Korea, and 
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the establishment of security and 
stability throughout all Korea, is 
difficult to understand. 

The Republic of Korea, and its 
friends who quite properly have 
little faith in Soviet promises and 
intentions, opposed any deal which 
would leave the aggressor in North 
Korea. How, they asked, could 
there be a free, united and inde- 
pendent Korea as long as the en- 
emy remained in North Korea, 
poised to strike again at his con- 
venience? 


I. appeared that the Soviets hoped 
that the peace-at-any pricers would 
be willing to make a deal based on 
the _meaningless 38th Parallel, 
probably involving concessions to 
the aggressors amounting to a ca- 
pitulation by the UN, even though 
Secretary Acheson insisted that he 
regarded a cease-fire at the 38th 
Parallel as a “successful” conclu- 
sion of the war. 

The future of the UN collective 
security effort was at stake in 
Korea. If it bogged down in ap- 
peasement through fear of Russia 
by jumping through Malik’s hoop, 
the men of the UN proved them- 
selves able successors of the men 
of Munich and Yalta. If, on the 
other hand, the UN courageously 
carried out its original mission, it 
would prove that international law 
had prevailed over international 
lawlessness. 
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‘Tue rain had ceased, but he could 
hear the drip of raindrops from the 
tall, still palms sounding like a 
small, private shower amidst the 
rank undergrowth. The sky had 
not cleared and the enormous, 
heavy monsoon clouds were angry 
and livid in the last wash of the 
sunset. Night was nearly here, the 
swift, velvet Indian night. 

He remembered without emotion 
the long northern twilights, the 
rose and gold of the afterglow that 
thickened slowly to grape-purple 
and darkness. Here night came 
quickly on the heels of the sunset, 
as quickly as death came in this 
land, the rapid hideous death of 
smallpox, cholera, snake-bite. 

He had seen it all, the pitiful 
struggle for survival, the final de- 
feat. There was little that he could 
do. A few inoculations, a little pre- 
ventive hygiene. It was only scrap- 
ing the surface. The natives were 
dubious, sometimes even hostile. 


In an epidemic they turned to their 


dark, fearful gods, shunning his 
advice, hoping to stem the on- 
slaught with offerings and _ sacri- 
fices and muttered, frightened 
prayers. 

Prayers. Darling smiled to him- 
self. He had left that stage behind 
long ago. It must be twenty years 
now that he had discovered for 
himself the futility of religion. 
Once he had been a priest, offering 
daily the Sacrifice of the Mass. He 
looked at his pale hands, paler than 
ever in the last sunset light. His 
consecrated hands that could con- 
secrate. .. . He did not know what 
made him think of them like that 
tonight. For twenty years his 
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hands had been dedicated to prac- 
tical work, to healing not with holy 
oils, but modern drugs, the hypo- 
dermic not the oil-stock. 

The change had come slowly but 
completely. There were no dra- 
matic reasons. The abandonment 
of the priesthood had been an intel- 
lectual process, a cold, even aca- 
demic one. He had passed from 
faith to reason by a series of stages 
as clear and defined as the argu- 
ments of a philosophical disputa- 
tion. The actual leaving of the 
cloth had been a symbol. He had 
shed everything before. 


Bor if he had left the priesthood, 
he had not left the scene of his la- 
bors. He had merely moved from 
the shabby little mission house and, 
out of consideration for his vicar 
there, retired to a village forty 
miles away, farther and deeper in 
the tangled jungle-land, to work 
for the poor and the ignorant and 
so to follow his métier. 

At the mission there had always 
been for him, the suspicion, even 
the knowledge, that the acts of 
charity and mercy were just lures. 
The hope of conversion lay behind 
every good work. Quinine and rice 
and blankets, like Christmas gifts 
for the best boy at Sunday school. 
And he could never read into those 
dark, inscrutable faces, the great, 
dark, stupid eyes. 

They came to Mass, to confes- 
sion, to the altar rail, they ‘sent 
their children to Catechism classes, 
but he never could be sure why. He 
spoke to them, he questioned them, 
studiedly artless, but he never 
penetrated the defensive wall, the 
almost fanatical assertions of faith, 
the too-ready piety. Behind them 
lay a shadowed, uncharted territory 
that he would never know. 





Once or twice he had hesitated 
to give absolution. He thought he 
detected a false surrender in the 
whispered Confiteor, but he had no 
real evidence. Over-volubility, an 
unctuous penitence were not suffi- 
cient grounds for suspicion. You 
had to give them the benefit of the 
doubt. In their hands lay the ulti- 
mate power to be absolved, they 
alone could complete the cleansing. 
He bowed to the knowledge un- 
easily. 

It was simple then, to believe 
that there were unworthy Com- 
munions. The thought was appal- 
ling, the monstrous sacrilege, the 
blasphemy. He saw Christ bleed all 
over again. One dark winter morn- 
ing when they were vesting for 
early Mass he spoke to his Vicar. 

“I don’t think I can give Com- 
munion this morning.” He said 
it simply, without emotion, and 
while he waited for the reaction to 
his superior’s silence, he had 
thought: How cold it can be in In- 
dia—feeling his fingers stiff against 
the coarse stuff of his soutane. 


N OTHING that he could say con- 
vinced Pargiter. They argued, they 
were nearly betrayed into quarrel- 
ing till he had reminded Pargiter 
that the rusty little alarm clock 
showed that he was already ten 
minutes late. 

When the Mass was over Pargiter 
had resumed the discussion. He 
listened carefully to Darling’s argu- 


ments. He considered them even — 


more carefully. Pargiter was a just 
man and at length he decided it 
was a case for the Bishop, but first 
he would give Darling time to re- 
consider his decision. 


It was quite useless, Time meant 


nothing. Darling had lost faith in 
faith, in the power of God even. He 
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did not believe that he could do 
any more good in the mission. 

“I shall stay here,” he told 
Pargiter. “In India, I mean. I shall 
work for their bodies. Poor devils! 
I couldn’t desert them. They need 
us.” 

“What about yourself?” asked 
Pargiter. ““Wouldn’t you prefer to 
remain in the priesthood? You are 
not happy here, but perhaps you 
would be happy teaching or in a 
city parish?” He spoke diffidently, 
proffering the suggestion as he 
would a balm. 

“I’m afraid I wouldn’t.” Darling 
smiled with sardonic pity. “It’s all 
so dead to my mind. So many Com- 
munions, so much free rice. It’s 
revolting. The Bread of Angels... .” 

“D’you mean to say you have lost 
your faith?” Pargiter said it slowly. 

“I don’t know yet. I must have 
time to think . . . away from it 
all.” 

“Away? You could stay here you 
know.” Pargiter never abandoned 
hope. “I wouldn’t interfere with 
WOR. oss" 

“I know you wouldn’t. It’s just 
that I want to be alone and think 
it all out quite dispassionately. If 
I stay here,” his voice softened. 
Pargiter was an old man. Darling 
had his scruples. “I would be back 
where I was .. . or very nearly. I 
would be among the things that... 
that I find so distasteful. I would 
be prejudiced.” 

“I see,” said Pargiter gloomily. 


‘Tmt evening Darling had packed 
his few possessions in the shabby 
black tin box he kept under his bed 
and walked out of the compound. 
He was still wearing his soutane. 
He didn’t want to involve Pargiter 
in any scandals. 

The little village across the river 
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was his goal. He walked to it in 
two stages. He was young and 
strong and the brisk air of the In- 
dian winter made exercise pleasant. 
When he had arrived the villagers 
had thought he was another of the 
missionaries who visited them 
from time to time. They had 
greeted him with the usual suspi- 
cion behind their uneasy smiles. 
Darling read it clearly. A white 
man was good for business, though. 

When he rented the only brick- 
built house in the place they were 
delighted. After a while it became 
evident that he was not seeking to 
convert them. He held no services, 
said no Mass, heard no confessions. 
He stopped wearing the soutane. 
This puzzled the villagers even 
more. They could not understand 
why a white man should choose to 
live among them with no ostensible 
purpose. He was not a priest, he 
was not a trader. 


Masxnwanx Darling was thinking 
it all out. The souls Pargiter sought 
were too deeply overgrown with the 
beliefs of generations, the dark, 
awful gods, the terrible faith. There 
was no possible approach to them. 
They lived in a jungle that annihi- 
lated all those who ventured in, 
trapping them in the tangled 
undergrowth. 

You could only clear a small 
space at a time and all round were 
the fronds, the suffocating lianas 
of a tenacious creed. Conversion 
was mockery amidst so much dark- 
ness. Other duties remained, the 
relief of harsh poverty. First the 
body must be healed and fed. After 
that spiritual enlightenment would 
follow, if it must. It was no con- 
cern of Darling’s. He would not 
strain the weary spirit or harness 
the unready soul. He knew now 
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that the missionary spirit in him 
was dead. Nor would he try to 
evoke it. He did not like ghosts. 


H. opened a small dispensary in 
his bungalow treating the sick 
free. He explained his aims to 
those who ventured to accept his 
treatment. He wanted to devote 
himself to their care. There were 
no conditions or qualifications at- 
tached. 

Slowly the initial suspicion dis- 
solved and he was accepted as a 
genuine benefactor. His influence 
spread and his advice taken on the 
digging of wells, the sale of cattle 
and even domestic tangles. He 
grew to be trusted and liked, even 
loved by the very poor, the desti- 
tute landless laborers. His private 
income maintained all his projects 
adequately and by living simply he 
was able to extend his charities. 
But he didn’t call them that. He 
preferred to call it justice, using 
the old, bitter slogan. 


; ‘now after twenty years he 
had few regrets. He had been as 
he had hoped to be. But there was 
much yet to be done. No one was 
more aware of the magnitude of his 
task, the meagerness of his achieve- 
ments than he was, yet he felt he 
had not failed. At least he was 
honest. 

He turned away from the ve- 
randa. Night had fallen, humid, 
sweaty, still. Mosquitoes bumbled 
softly against his cheek. Time to go 
in. He shut the screen door of his 
front room behind him. The bare 
whitewashed walls were ghastly in 
the fierce white glare of the oil 
lamp that stood on the central 
table, where his supper was laid. 
An egg, milk and the thick, flat 
wheaten pancakes that the villagers 


themselves ate. He had not eaten 
bread for years. 

He was washing his hands in the 
little lean-to that was his bathroom 
when his servant padded softly up 
to the door. 

“What is it, Hira?” he asked, 
splashing the tepid water into the 
tin basin from the tall tin jug. 

“Sahib,” said Hira. “There is a 
man to see you. His father is sick, 
dying.” 

“Coming,” he said wiping his 
hands on the coarse, homespun 
towel. “Where is he?” 

“Outside.” 

“Call him in.” 


‘Tar screen door creaked and 
Darling saw the caller, a thin, dark- 
skinned man, wrapped in amor- 
phous cotton draperies. His half- 
bare chest heaved and the sweat 
shone like molten chocolate on his 
face. 

“Sahib,” he began. “I’ve come a 
long way. My father is dying. If it 
is your pleasure would you come to 
see him?” His voice rose sharply 
and broke on a sob. Emotion comes 
easily in India. 

“Yes, of course. I shall come 
immediately, but what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“It is the malaria fever.” The 
man whimpered. “His head has 
gone bad. He talks like a mad 
man.” While the man went on 
enumerating the symptoms, both 
relevant and irrelevant, Darling 
collected the necessary medicines 
in his small, scuffed bag. In five 
minutes they were ready. 

“Your dinner, Sahib,” Hira bleated 
as Darling walked out. 

“Keep it covered till I return,” 
Darling ordered. 

Hira frowned. It might be 
hours before Darling came back. 
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Fool, he thought resentfully, as 
Darling’s bicycle-lamp shone out 
golden in the dark, wasting good 
medicine on spongers. 


‘Lom roads had been almost blotted 
out by the rain. Only the deepest 
cart-ruts, gleaming in his bicycle- 
lamp, remained to show the way. 
On either hand the fields of ripe 
crops stretched out, sodden and 
desolate, to the dark brooding for- 
est that encircled them. Some 
night animal rustled through the 
wayside hedges and leaped down 
the embankment. Darling could 
hear it splashing softly through the 
waterlogged fields, fleeing from the 
intrusion. 

Progress was slow. Twice he 
dismounted and pushed his cycle 
through the thick mire. He must 
have ridden for nearly an hour, 
with the sick man’s son riding be- 
hind him, an encumbering pillion, 
when far off on the edge of the 
fields he saw a solitary light gleam 
through a net of bushes. 

As he came round the bend of the 
circling road he saw the lit door- 
way of a small hut and in its cave 
of amber lamplight a squatting 
figure that sat in vigil. It rose at 
the soft swish of the bicycle-tires 
and plunged out eagerly to greet 
him. 

“At last you have come.” The 
man shivered a little in the night 
wind. “God has sent you.” 

The darkness hid Darling’s smile. 
“Where is he? The sick man?” he 
asked, dismounting, feeling his 
shoes heavy with the wet clogging 
clay. 

“Here he is, Sahib.” The man 
pointed into the depths of the hut. 
Here the air was warm and stag- 
nant, fetid with sickness and Darl- 
ing drew breath reluctantly. 
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In the sepia shadows a form lay 
still and frail under a bundle of 
tattered quilts. He saw the sick 
man’s head gleaming with oil, rigid 
as a doll’s on the tiny, stained pil- 
low. The features were sharp and 
worn with suffering, drained and 
withered with the blasting fever. 

Darling felt the forehead. At his 
touch the man’s eyelids flickered 
open and the eyes, sick and swol- 
len, gazed upward with a new flash- 
ing hope. 

Darling went through the usual 
routine, pulse, temperature, respi- 
ration. He asked the usual ques- 
tions. The diagnosis was not en- 
couraging. 

“T'll give him an injection,” Darl- 
ing said. “He is very bad, though. 
It is his heart. I fear it will not bear 
the strain.” 

The sick man’s relatives were 
disappointed. Darling saw the hope 
die in their eyes. They wanted 
miracles. He would have to be 
careful. If the man died they would 
blame the treatment. 

The man’s son read Darling’s 
hesitance. “Do anything,” he said 
wildly. “Anything you wish. Please.” 
He made an imploring gesture. 

“Very well.” Darling bent over 
the little scuffed bag and laid out 
his ampoules and syringe with cold 
clinking sounds on a brass tray 
they brought him. The sharp, pun- 
gent odor of spirits rose on the 
warm sickly air as he cleansed the 
syringe. Beside him the two men 
stood, breathing heavily with fear- 
ful awe. They watched his every 
movement closely. 


Ano then the sick man spoke. His 
son leaned over the sagging bed lis- 
tening to the gasping, broken 
phrases. Then he looked up in puz- 
zled surprise. 
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“Sahib,” he whispered, “my fa- 
ther wants to speak to you.” 

“Yes?” Darling thought he knew 
what it was. The usual request to 
be cured. He approached the sick 
man wearily. One had to be .pa- 
tient, infinitely so. “What is it?” 
he asked softly. 

“Sahib.” The cracked, swollen 
lips moved painfully. “You are 
come to cure me.” The words came 
in broken, whistling gasps. “But, 
Sahib, I know my time to die has 
come. I will take your medicine as 
it is your wish, but I would you 
would forgive me my sins first.” 

The words were like a_ blow. 
Darling turned swiftly back to the 
brass tray, the implements of heal- 
ing and with an almost fevered 
concentration filled the syringe. It 
was a reaction to the request, a 
protective device against it. 

As he held the syringe against 
the amber radiance of the lamp 
flame he heard the sick man again. 
He caught a few words, weak and 
husky, but he set himself against 
them. 

“My father wishes to speak to 
you, Sahib.” The son’s appeal was 
piteous, timid. 


| returned reluctantly to 


the tumbled bed; as he listened he. 


watched deliberately the tiny drop- 
let at the end of the hypodermic 
needle, concentrating on the little 
spark of light it held like an em- 
bedded jewel. 

“Yes,” he said. “Your son shall 
go for a priest. Meanwhile you will 
be better with this medicine.” He 
held the syringe up again against 
the amber light. “It will not be too 
late,” he said. “Your son may take 


my bicycle. Do not be afraid... .” 
He stopped ... A cold dry hand was 
laid tremblingly on his bare fore- 
arm. The voice began again. “Please 
Sahib, it will be too late. One time 
when I was a boy . . . many years 
now ... you were the priest in 
Radhapore. Can you not hear my 
confession?” 

Darling steeled himself against 
the sudden trembling in his limbs. 
“I cannot,” he said, his mouth gone 
dry. “I can heal your sickness 
only.” His voice shook on _ the 
words. 

“My body will soon be fit only 
for the grave. Please Father, if 
you would ... while I may yet 
speak.” 

“I cannot.” Darling was stern. 
“I mean I must not. [’m_ not 
worthy.” He was struggling with 
himself, the convictions of twenty 
years. He moved away, his hands 
quivering. “I cannot,” he said, his 
voice fallen to a murmur. He spoke 
to himself now, in English: “I can- 
not really. After all these years. 
It’s impossible. Impossible.” 


H. saw the withered brown hand 
beckon to him. “Father, I am 
ready. Bless me, Father. .. .” 

There was some awful misunder- 
standing. Darling almost shouted: 
“I cannot. Do you understand? I 
am not...” He stopped, afraid. 
He was ...a priest. . . forever. 

As he approached the sick man, 
the hope in the eager fevered eyes, 
the syringe fell from his hand and 
splintered shrilly at his feet. 
Slowly he made the Sign of the 
Cross, unfamiliar, familiar, as he 
bent down to catch the murmured 
confession. 


—— 
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Carnac authors dealing with 
Luther, in the past, have not been 
too impartial toward the unfortu- 
nate “Reformer.” Although the 
“Nightingale of Wittenberg” had 
been preceded by forerunners who 
had influenced him decisively, by 
men like Wycliffe and Hus he, 
obviously, started the series of six- 
teenth century Reformers and thus 
became the prime mover in a devel- 
opment which fatally destroyed the 
unity of Western Christendom. 

As a consequence we are open to 
the psychological danger of dislik- 
ing, even hating Luther as a man, 
as a human being, for all the evil 
he has done. But our religion for- 
bids us to hate any man, and I, 
personally, think that strong rea- 
sons could be advanced even 
against hating the Devil, God’s fall- 
en creature. Also, we must remem- 
ber that the results of a man’s 
efforts may be quite at variance 
with either his aims or his initial 
intentions. 


Daas of the Catholic workers for 
Reunion feel that the time is ripe 
for a review of the _ traditional 
Catholic attitude toward Luther. 





Luther the Man 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Naturally, if we appraise him in the 
light of historical and theological 
evolution, he was by no means a 
“Reformer” in the narrower sense 
of the term which implies an 
improvement through restoration 
while preserving essences. St. Fran- 
cis has a much better claim to the 
title and so have the men of the 
Cluny movement at an even earlier 
period. Unfortunately, Luther was 
not a real reformer when one was 
sorely needed; the same, recurrent 
tragedy took place in the realm of 
statecraft and politics when a 
group of naive but well-meaning 
men started the French Revolution. 
Europe never found its political bal- 
ance again, after the ideology of that 
Revolution initiated its fatal chain 
reaction, nor, we must add, has the 
Old World ever recovered from the 
blows of the “Reformation.” 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn chose the 
long way home,—after his annual lecture 
tour in the United States,—visiting Frank- 
furt, Basel, Zurich, Innsbruck, then the 
descent into the dark tunnel of Yugoslavia. 
Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s new book, Liberty 
versus Equality will be published in Sep- 
tember in England and in this country later 
in the year. 
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It is a commonplace to state that 
we are living in an age of myths, 
and Luther among the Protestants, 
especially among the German Prot- 
estants, has become an almost 
purely mythological figure — and 
this all the more so, as the real 
Luther does not lend himself to 
popularization. 

Instead of a very touchy Saxon- 
Augustinian ex-friar with a fat 
neck and a bitter as well as irasci- 
ble temperament but of simply pro- 
digious energy, we get the picture 
of a friendly, stiller Mann Gottes, 
ie., “peaceful man of God,” the 
forerunner of all Y.M.C. A. secre- 
taries and prohibition agitators, a 
good man who replaced Catholic 
Latinity, immorality, backward- 
ness, internationalism and extrem- 
ism with the idyllic minister’s 
home, the Pfarrhaus, in which 
moderation, sobriety and enlight- 
enment fostered a new feeling of 
responsibility and “middle-of-the- 
road” common sense. 

Thus Luther appears to the Ger- 
mans (and not only to the Ger- 
mans) as the synthesis of all “reg- 
ular fellows,” the first apostle of 
the principle that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” the original 
trail-blazer of progress, sanitary 
plumbing, good fellowship and 
“democratic liberalism.” , 

Sometimes it is intimated that 
Luther could also be unyielding 
and steadfast if need be, but, in 
general, the prevailing picture is 
that of a pale, young monk, glow- 
ing with piety and earnestness who 
made the Bible the beloved family, 
treasure in every German home. ’ 


iii Luther’s name is men- 
tioned in conjunction with that of 
Goethe, and there are few Germans 
who have the slightest notion that 


he had anything to do with the low- 
est form of anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda, that he descended in his 
anti-papal pamphlets almost to the 
level of the pornographer, or that 
he railed furiously against the use 
of reason. This so-called “first 
modern man” believed in the effi- 


cacy of the sola fides, “blind faith” - 


alone. 

And these commonly-held illu- 
sions are not confined to Germany; 
a well-known American leader in 
the theatrical and musical world 
combines “Luther” as a_ given 
name with that of an obviously 
Jewish family, and the number of 
myth-ridden Anglo-Saxons who are 
convinced that Luther struck the 
mightiest blows against tyranny, 
absolutism, coercion and supersti- 
tion, is legion. 

Is not the Reformation, they sin- 
cerely ask, the basis of all contem- 
porary progress, and is not Luther 
the initiator of the Reformation? 
Yet the fact remains that the real 
Luther despised the common man, 
that he advocated utter brutality in 
government and that he fulminated 
against sorcerers and the devotees 
of black magic. Were it not for 
men like the Jesuit Friedrich von 
Spee, the burning of witches would 
have gone on as long in the Ger- 
manies as in Britain and its col- 
onies. 


IT ie false picture of Luther in in- 


tellectual circles has been destroyed 


| by Catholic critics of the late nine- 


teenth and the early twentieth cen- 
turies, critics who went all out to 
correct the idyllic conception of the 
Reformer by unearthing valuable 
material. I am thinking here of 
historians like Fathers Denifle, 
Weiss and Grisar. But by seeking 
his condemnation primarily rather 


— 
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than by analyzing his thoughts and 
deeds in a spirit of true human 
sympathy and understanding, they 
failed to give us the real Luther. 
One must never forget what St. 
, Augustine wrote about the relation- 
' ship between love and understand- 
ing and how deeply interdependent 
| these two concepts really are. In 
\ the light of the attacks on Luther 
by Protestant theologians who ac- 
cused the Reformer of being a fore- 
runner of Nazism (names like 
those of Reinhold Niebuhr, Dean 
Inge and Karl Barth come to mind) 
one should not be surprised at un- 
charitable Catholic estimates of 
Luther. 

Only recently a Danish psychia- 
trist, Dr. Paul J. Reiter (Martin 
Luther. Hans Tid, hans Person- 
lighed og Forsaettningerne for hans 
reformatorisk Vaerk, Copenhagen 
1946, 2 vols) put Luther down as 
a dangerous neurotic who had 
fathered National Socialism. Of 
course, there can be little doubt 
that Luther lived emotionally, in 
almost constant tension, and it is 
perhaps not illegitimate to study 
the medical aspects of his case, yet 
who of us is entirely free from 
nervous disorders? Is it fair to 
“explain” a man entirely by his 
psychological lack of balance; is it 
not possible that a man can fully 
share in a religious life in spite of 
his emotional troubles? One thing 
does not cancel out the other. 

I am rather inclined to subscribe 
to the view expressed by an emi- 
nent French Jesuit who told me of 
his conviction that Luther had had 
an authentic religious experience. 
Indeed, the judgment on Luther in 
the whole Catholic camp has 


changed in the last decade; men 
like Adam, Lortz, Hesse, Congar 
and others have tried to understand 
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Luther the man, the struggling and 
erring human being. 


= where may we find the real 
Doctor Martinus? That prodigious 
writer compiled during his lifetime 
a welter of pamphlets, short dis- 
courses, letters and sermons which 
are gathered in the famous, schol- 
arly, impeccable volumes of the 
Weimar Edition; there are more 
than eighty of these tomes contain- 
ing over 250,000 words each. To 
these must be added the four vol- 
umes of Table-Talks, collected by 
his friends and listeners. The au- 
thor of this present article prides 
himself on having read at least one 
fourth of this mighty series over a 
long period of years—in all likeli- 
hood more than the vast majority 
of Lutheran ministers can boast of. 

While plowing through these 
pages written either in Latin or 
German with the anarchic spelling 
of the sixteenth century, it is sur- 
prising to find only scant evidence 
of the reactions and impressions 
that Luther carried away with him 
from his trip to Rome in 1511. That 
year, more than 1517 must be con- 
sidered the turning point in Lu- 
ther’s development. It is the real 
year of the “Reformation.” 

We cannot be certain that even 
Luther himself could have given a 
full account of the psychological 
impact this trip made upon him; 
the importance of this experience 
can only be gathered from a few 
remarks made in the letters, in pam- 
phiets or in the Table-Talks and 
from an independent study of the 
then existing cultural and intellec- 
tual life of Rome. 


W. have to visualize an intellec- 
tually alert, in theological matters 
partly very erudite but partly sur- 
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prisingly ignorant person with a 
strong literary bent, visiting the 
Eternal City for the first (and last) 
time. In spite of his qualifications 
it must never be forgotten that he 
came, after all, from a very sleepy, 
backward and even provincial re- 
gion of Christendom which was 
just in the process of being Ger- 
manized. (In Luther’s time Slavic 
languages and customs still flour- 
ished west of the Elbe River.) 

In other words, Luther’s back- 
ground was still eminently “medi- 
eval” and he suddenly found him- 
self in the center of the humanistic 
culture of the Renaissance which 
then flowered in Italy under the 
protection of the Popes and the vari- 
ous local princes and republican 
governments. Man, God’s noblest 
creature, moved more and more in 
the foreground of theological, phil- 
osophical and artistic interest. 

It is of symbolic significance that 
only at this time do we see painters 
and sculptors representing persons 
other than Adam and Eve in the 
nude. It is true that this shift was 
accompanied by a sudden enthusi- 
asm for the culture and civilization 
of pagan antiquity and one must 
admit that the Renaissance had 
certain pagan aspects. But every- 
thing truly great and profound is 
“naturally Christian” and can legit- 
imately be incorporated into a 
Christian order which in turn is 
deeply human. 

One has only to study the life 
work of Botticelli, a profoundly 
Catholic artist. His “Birth of Ve- 
nus” follows a pagan pattern, but 
every sensitive person will perceive 
that this is a Christian Venus, sur- 
rounded by a hardly perceptible 
glow of sensuality, yet expressing a 
real synthesis of Eros and Agape, 
earthly and divine love. 
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Luther committed the grave mis- 
take (also committed by the un- 
happy Savonarola who preceded 
him) of considering the Renais- 
sance in the realm of arts and cul- 
ture, and humanism in the intel- 
lectual sphere as an apostasy from 
the essentials of Christianity. He 
must have wandered around in 
Rome like a simple hillbilly from 
a remote valley of the Alleghenies 
in the streets of Manhattan; he 
must have been bewildered by 
everything he saw. To this must 
be added a real dislike for every- 
thing Italian, for everything non- 
German. 

‘But Luther, unlike Girolamo Sav- 
onarola, was not a Dominican, his 
schooling in the compact, coherent 
and strictly logical Scholastic phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas was less 
than sketchy, his theological vistas 
were on the emotional side and 
were characterized by a _ pseudo- 
Augustinian emphasis on_ grace 
and faith. 


So it happened that Savonarola 
died on the stake as a faithful 
though rebellious son of the Church 
while Luther, involved in a terrific 
provincial reaction against the hu- 
manistic Renaissance, died in his 
bed — but, unfortunately, not in 
communion with the Mystical Body. 

The salvation of the non-Chris- 
tian, the important role of abstract 
reasoning, the sacramental char- 
acter of something as carnal as 
marriage, the freedom of the Church 
from government surveillance, the 
freedom of will and the freedom of 
the citizen as against the encroach- 
ment of an illegitimate or tyran- 
nical government—all this he sav- 
agely denied. 

Man was unworthy, it was sacri- 
legious to elevate him to the digni- 
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ty of the altars, he was a wretch, a 
Siindenkriippel without freedom of 
choice, a miserable sinner whose 
trespasses could only be washed 
away by the Blood of the Lamb and 
who ought to be driven and co- 
erced, chastised and flayed by the 
secular government “like a pig or 
a wild animal.” The Pope was Anti- 
christ, the end of the world was 
near, the Jews should be made to 
work in the “sweat of their noses,” 
their books destroyed and _ their 
synagogues burned to the ground. 


Te “medieval” reaction against 
the new, more optimistic concept 
of man was repeated in an even 
more violent manner by Calvin and 
to a lesser extent by Zwingli, the 
only genuine Humanist among the 
Reformers. (Luther discontinued 
discussions with Zwingli when, he 
found out that he hoped to meet 
Plato and Aristotle in Heaven when 
it was “evident” that all Pagans 
must end up in Hell!) 

Yet Zwingli together with Me- 
lanchthon, Luther’s friend, were 
the only outstanding Humanists in 
the camp of the “Reformation.” 
The vast majority of the leading 
Humanists, whatever their reserva- 
tions and occasional anticlerical 
outbursts earlier in their lives, re- 
mained faithful to the Church. It 
suffices here to mention the names 
of St. Thomas More, of Erasmus 
and, above all, of the brilliant 
Reuchlin who had fought the igno- 
rance and fanaticism of certain 
monks with such bitter irony. 


Au this may help to explain why 
the “Gothic” Middle Ages contin- 
ued among the Protestant nations; 
even today most Protestants, in- 
cluding the Catholics living among 
them as a minority, cannot even 
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conceive of a church building other 
than in the Gothic style. Thus 
wherever we can still find the orth- 
odozx (“fundamentalist”) Protestant 
attitude toward Catholicism it is 
still the same one as that of the 
“Reformers”; old-fashioned Protes- 
tants consider Catholicism to be 
“worldly,” “fast,” “easy - going,” 
“sensual,” if not downright im- 
moral, lecherous, revolutionary or, 
to use a well-known phrase with a 
shift of the objective, a concoction 
of “rum, Romanism and rebellion” 
which, in other terms, means “lust 
of life, splendor and an independ- 
ent way of action.” 

In the light of these cognitions 
we must also reinterpret Luther’s 
attitude toward celibacy; what he 
rejected was precisely the sensual- 
ity and erotic tension which is a 
concomitant of ascetism. His stand 
was profoundly anti-erotic, just as 
orthodox Protestantism likes to 
build a system of puritanical de- 
fenses around a marriage deprived 
of its sacramental character and 
lowered to the mere level of a mu- 
tual legal contract for the common 
“fight” against concupiscence. 


Lornes was truly an anti-erotic 
sexualist and for him marriage 
seemed to be nothing but “carnal- 
ity in order to end all carnality.” 
It must be admitted, though, that 
Luther, in this respect, tried to be 
“scriptural” rather than medieval, 
because the Middle Ages were by 
no means puritanical. Some of the 
naive medieval paintings and sculp- 
tures we find in ancient Roman- 
esque or Gothic churches no Prot- 
estant (or Catholic reared in a 
Protestant civilization) would tol- 
erate. 

On the other hand, the beautiful 
statue of the naked St. Mary Mag- 
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dalen in the Cathedral of Siena, the 
sensual representations by Pol- 
laiuolo on the sarcophagus of Six- 
tus V in the Vatican Grottoes, the 
frescoes by Vasari in the cupola of 
the Dome of Florence or even the 
modern stained glass window in 
the Fribourg Cathedral showing 
the martyrdom of St. Catherine are 
not “medieval” because they are 
“conscious” and not naive. 

Here also we must remember the 
recent controversy between Protes- 
tant and Catholic theologians on 
agape (divine love) and _ eros 
(earthly love), in the course of 
which the more orthodox-minded 
Protestants insisted that these can- 
not possibly go together. Symboli- 
cally the continuation of the Gothic 
spirit of Protestantism can well be 
felt in Grant Wood’s famous paint- 
ing, “American Gothic.” Here we 
have a presentation of “blackest” 
Protestantism which deeply per- 
turbed the sensitive Albert Jay 
Nock. The severe heroine of this 
picture has indeed not the slightest 
spiritual relationship with either 
the Madonnas or the “pagan” god- 
dess of Botticelli. Everett D. Martin 
in his Liberty (New York, 1930) 
points out very wisely that Ameri- 
ca as a Protestant country is essen- 
tially conditioned by the Middle 
Ages. But let us never forget that 
the Renaissance and the centuries 
immediately following have pro- 
vided us with a crop of saints as 
rich as that of the Middle Ages. 


Se would transcend the scope of 
this essay to go into the reasons 
why the dialectics of Lutheranism 
(and of the various Calvinistic re- 
ligions) have gradually emptied 
their “Gothic” religious systems of 


the genuine medieval spirit. One 
has only to meditate on the window 
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above the altar in St. Pierre’s Ca- 
thedral in Geneva, the Calvinist 
“Mother Church,” a window still 
bearing the crossed keys under a 
papal tiara, and then on the vari- 
ous colleges in Gothic style in 
either Britain or in the United 
States, those “Cathedrals of Learn- 
ing” where philosophic relativism, 
nihilism, pragmatism, instrumen- 
talism and different diluted forms 
of Marxism are taught to the grow- 
ing generation by “highly progres- 
sive educators” with medieval mor- 
tarboards and flowing gowns—long 
discarded or only rarely used in 
most Continental countries. 


five while in the more inacces- 
sible and remoter parts of this na- 
tion conservative ministers have 
preserved Luther’s spirit of 1511, 
in the big cities of the North Ca- 
tholicism is denounced in the op- 
posite terms—as a “medieval,” 
“fascist,” repressive, coercive, au- 
thoritarian and ascetic religion, a 
religion of no divorce, no birth 
control, no moral elasticity, no 
“fun” — which nobody bothers to 
distinguish from joy. (Involuntar- 
ily one is reminded of D. H. Law- 
rence’s Introduction to American 
Literature where he insists that the 
Pilgrim Fathers with blackness in 
their hearts fled the joy and the 
freedom of the Renaissance!) One 
honestly wonders where Luther 
would feel more at home today— 
in a Benedictine monastery or in a 
streamlined and “liberal” Protes- 
tant seminary where the social 
gospel is preached and a few frills 
of “polite doubt” are added. 
Hence the whole German “Back- 
to-Luther!” movement is by no 
means anti-Catholic in spirit; it has 
rather the character of a return to 
the point along the long road 
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where a part of Christianity 
branched off taking the wrong 
turn. We must not forget that in 
Luther’s time divine service was 
said with vestments and a ritual 
closely resembling or identical with 
those used at Mass; even years 
after his defection Luther contin- 
ued to wear the habit of an Augus- 
tinian in which he also appeared 
at the Imperial Diet in Worms ut- 
tering his famous words: “Here I 
stand and cannot do otherwise.” 


O- course, there was a great deal 
of vanity in Luther (as in most of 
us); he was a coarse person (as 
were so many of his contempora- 
ries) and an irascible man (which 
is a matter of temperament). Yet 
if we compare him with Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa, the real “first 
modern man,” and with Erasmus, 
the humanist, we cannot help be- 
coming aware of the fact that Lu- 
ther, in a way, was the miner’s son 
become the typical bourgeois: a 
sedate husband, a_ respecter of 
princes and all those in power, a 
frantic anti-Semite and one who 
was unsure of himself even when 
he appeared externally to be a roar- 
ing lion. 

Nicholas of Cusa was the son of 
a poor German fisherman, but he 
was a daring intellectual of the first 
order and a Prince of the Church 
down to his fingertips. Erasmus 
was illegitimate and of humble ori- 
gin, but popes and emperors vied 
in their efforts to keep his friend- 
ship. Luther indulged in tirades on 
the necessity of keeping the mob 
in order and exhorted the princes 
to resort to brutality when his an- 
tagonist, Charles V, made history 
by jumping from his chair to pick 
up the brush which Titian inad- 
vertedly had dropped. 
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The seed of medieval humanism 
had now come to its full flowering 
within the framework of the Ren- 
aissance, finally to achieve even 
greater glory in the Baroque which 
usually remains a book closed with 
seven seals to the product of Prot- 
estant culture. (E. I. Watkin in 
his Catholic Art and Culture is per- 
haps the first Englishman to dis- 
cover the full meaning and message 
of the Baroque.) 


Since we have mentioned Charles 
V, it might be well to recall the 
little scene when, after his triumph 
at Miihlberg over the Protestant 
princes, he entered the chapel of 
Wittenberg castle where Luther 
was buried; his companions, in 
conformity with the custom of the 
times, tried to persuade him to 
have the body of the Reformer 
exhumed and burned, but the Em- 
peror wanted none of it. “I am 
waging war against the living,” he 
remarked, “let the dead rest in 
peace.” 

And so let it also be between us 
and Luther. Let us see in him a 
human being who has erred, often 
probably in good faith. Let us re- 
member him as a man of volcanic 
energy, of tremendous literary tal- 
ent and not inconsiderable reli- 
gious insights, of a scholar of some 
power though lopsided in_ his 
knowledge, of a Promethean per- 
son to whom Sartre’s remark that 
“the history of every man is the 
history of a failure” can be applied 
with singular aptitude. 


Tux fact that his rigoristic and 
by no means “liberal” rebellion for 
more Innerlichkeit, more inward- 
ness, more severity, greater strict- 
ness coupled with a pessimistic 
view of the nature of man, had 
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failed and tended to create the very 
opposite did not, as we know from 
his utterances, remain hidden from 
him. The shape of things to come, 
the calamities which overtook Prot- 
estantism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, were perhaps 
dimly and subconsciously foreseen 
by the melancholy Reformer dur- 
ing the last, sad years of his life. 

In the isolation and gloom of 


this period he harbored, perhaps 
without acknowledging it even to 
himself, the notion held by General 
von Moltke, the victor in the 
Franco-Prussian War, who retorted 
to a friend berating the Catholic 
Church: “What’s the use of it all? 
You know as well as I do in the 
bottom of my heart that one fine 
day we will all have to return to 
the bosom of Holy Mother Church!” 


The Nightingale 


Heard in the poppy-fields near Louvain, Belgium 


By CHARLES J. Quirk, S.J. 


Wren a ruin at the close of day, 

I heard a chanted plaintive melody 

Sung by a hidden bird that goldenly 

Deep touched my soul by its breath-taking lay. 
Full clearly then it swept upon the way 

Of music up to highest ecstasy... . 

Then silence came to surge back suddenly 
To end enchantment with its magic sway. 


Such witchery you weave, immortal Bird! 

Shakespeare, young Keats were thrilled by what they heard 
And told of it within their peerless rhyme. 

One only Whose endowment is sublime 

Such music gives by which your heart is stirred 

And crowns you deathless over age and time. 











Civil Rights and Political Integrity 


By Gorpon C. ZAHN 


Tue American public has been 
shocked, and rightly so, by the dis- 
closures made in the Kefauver 
crime hearings and in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and 
Maryland senatorial election scan- 
dals. It is not pleasant to discover 
that many of our respected political 
leaders are either devoid of any 
sense of moral responsibility or, 
what is even worse, are willing to 
silence or overrule the protests of 
conscience in the interests of po- 
litical expediency. 

In the excitement of dramatic 
charges and countercharges, there 
is danger of forgetting that there 
are other tests by which the politi- 
cal integrity of our elected officials 
can and should be judged. One of 
these is the careful weighing of 
actual achievement against prom- 
ises made in the heat of an election 
campaign. And it is on the basis of 
this test that the 81st Congress has 
been brought to judgment by the 
American Jewish Congress and the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 
their recently published report en- 
titled, “Civil Rights in the United 
States in 1950: A Balance Sheet of 
Group Relations.” 

This report is a valuable sociolog- 
ical document in that it provides a 


factual summary of actual events, 
influences and trends bearing upon 
the status of racial and religious 
minorities in this nation. But of 
most interest to us here is the fol- 
lowing statement to be found on 
Page 6: 

“The 81st Congress, which came 
to office in an election generally re- 
garded as a clear-cut victory for 
the civil rights program, belied the 
promises of both the Democratic 
and Republican 1948 platforms by 
failing to enact any major civil 
rights measure. The civil rights is- 
sue was no more than a political 
football.” (Italics added.) 


Tam are few who would at- 
tempt to deny the validity of this 
accusation. Instead there seems to 
be a coldly calculated attempt on 
the part of each major party to con- 
vert this clear betrayal into politi- 
cal capital by shoving the guilt on- 
to the shoulders ‘of the other. 








Gordon C. Zahn discusses the problem 
of a civil rights program from the moral 
principle that political promises must be 
kept, and puts the question, “Who if not 
you?” squarely up to the Catholic political 
leaders in the present Congress. Mr. Zahn 
is at present working for his Doctor’s de- 
gree in Sociology at the Catholic University 
of America. 
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Fingers of blame have been point- 


ing in all directions. The Republi- 


cans try to convict the Democrats 
of major responsibility for the 
shameful record because of their 
failure to bring the dissident Dixie- 
crat faction to heel. The Northern 
Democrats return the compliment 
by accusing the Republicans of 
courting and conniving with those 
same Dixiecrats and, thereby, ham- 
stringing every attempt to gain 
passage of adequate civil rights leg- 
islation. 

The tragedy lies in the fact that 
both sides are justified in their crit- 
icisms — and, by the same token, 
both sides bear the guilt. The Re- 
publicans have presented a dis- 
graceful spectacle in their unholy 
collaboration with the Rankin ra- 
cists in their obstructionist tactics; 
if example be needed, the effectual 
alliance can be seen in the Repub- 
lican policy on cloture in the Sen- 
ate, in their support of the move re- 
storing the dictatorship of the 
Rules Committee in the House, 
more recently in their failure to 
join the Northern Democrats to de- 
feat the Winstead Amendment 
which would reopen the way to of- 
ficially approved segregation in the 
armed forces. 


0. the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic leadership has blundered, 
whether intentionally or not, by 
limiting the effective test of the 
civil rights program to the most 
controversial item, the FEPC pro- 
posal. It would seem impossible 
for the Republicans to rationalize a 
GOP-Dixiecrat combine on such 
clear issues as poll tax repeal, anti- 
lynching legislation, etc., if the 
Democrats really made an effort to 
push such legislation. 

Finally, even the Democratic 


enthusiasm for a national FEPC 
program becomes suspect if one 
considers the fact that President 
Truman has thus far refused to 
make use of power he already has 
to institute such a program to cover 
federal agencies, especially in the 
District of Columbia, or to see that 
federal funds, whether through de- 
fense contracts or the various loan 
and subsidy authorities, be with- 
held from beneficiaries who prac- 
tice segregation or other discrimi- 
natory policies. 

If the President and his followers 
in Congress are unaware that em- 
ployment discrimination is found 
within federal operations, they 
may read this Civil Rights report 
and discover that there are “only 
33 Negroes in the United States 
Foreign.Service as of March, 1950, 
out of a total of 13,000 employees. 
Twenty-one of these 33 were as- 
signed to the American Embassy in 
the Negro Republic of Liberia. 
Only 2 were assigned to European 
ports, one in Paris and one in Ber- 
lin.” 

Or, something could certainly be 
done about the following situation: 

“At present, segregation is taken 
for granted in virtually all the pub- 
lic housing which receives Federal 
aid. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration continued to extend the 
benefits of mortgage insurance 
without regard to whether those 
benefited engaged -in discrimina- 
tion.” 


I. may seem strangely out of place 
to find favorable reference to for- 
mer Congressman Marcantonio in 
these pages; but, whatever else 
may be said about his record, he 
was an “importunate” man calling 
for civil rights legislation from 
what he called a “do-nothing” Con- 
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gress. In season and out of season 
—mostly the latter—he was ar- 
dently vocal in support of FEPC 
and allied measures. 

There is good reason to fear that 
with his defeat last November, Con- 
gress lost its “conscience” in the 
matter of civil rights. The objec- 
tion has been made, with apparent 
substance, that these outbursts 
were motivated in large part by a 
desire to obstruct other necessary 
legislation and to embarrass the 
Truman administration. If true, 
these motives are certainly deserv- 
ing of condemnation. But is it more 
reprehensible to do the right thing 
for the wrong reasons than to do 
the wrong thing or nothing at all? 


Tue only group that has earned 
some measure of respect in all of 
this is, strangely enough, the Dixie- 
crat bloc. Its members have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their un- 
ceasing and disproportionately ef- 
fective efforts to fulfill their cam- 
paign promises to defeat the civil 
rights program. Perverted though 
their ideals may be, they have 
translated all things in terms of 
those ideals and have succeeded in 
getting the overwhelming majority 
in Congress to step to their minor- 


ity tune. 
Indeed, so true is this that in the 
82nd Congress — another “civil 


rights” Congress, be it noted—the 
Dixiecrat minority has actually 
taken the offensive, as witness their 
attempt to get a legal recognition of 
segregation written into the pend- 
ing UMT bill. To be sure, the civil 
rights adherents may be expected 
to block such attempts, but, laud- 
able though such negative efforts 
may be, they are at best a poor ex- 
change for the positive gains that 
had been promised. 
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It seems reasonable to say that 
if the “October friends of civil 
rights” —to use ex-Congressman 
Marcantonio’s scathing phrase — 
were as fervent and determined in 
their efforts as are the Congres- 
sional forces of bigotry, an ade- 
quate civil rights program, FEPC 
included, would become a reality. 
As Dr. Robert Bierstedt, the emi- 
nent sociologist of the University of 
Illinois, has pointed out, an organ- 
ized majority is the most potent 
social force on earth. 


Racsar injustice has long been 
one of the glaring flaws in the so- 
cial and political structure of 
America, so much so that it has be- 
come one of the most effective of 
the Communist appeals for support. 
It certainly does not help the situ- 
ation, then, to see our representa- 
tive form of government reduced 
to a farce in which the bipartisan 
majority of our national legislature 
is at the mercy of an intransigent 
minority. The resulting disillusion- 
ment can only lead to national dis- 
unity and a lessening of American 
prestige in the eyes of the observ- 
ing world. 

There is a moral issue involved 
which, for the Catholic, must take 
precedence over other considera- 
tions. Prescinding from the moral 
principles involved in the civil 
rights legislation itself (although, 
certainly, measures to eliminate ex- 
isting injustices can be justified on 
the basis of such principles), the 
focus of attention will be directed 
to the issue of political integrity. 


Tue success of a two-party system 
depends to a large extent upon 
party responsibility and account- 
ability. This can be achieved only 
if the individual party members ac- 
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cept their obligation to use the 
powers given them by the electo- 
rate to translate the official party 
platform into legislative reality to 
the fullest extent possible. 

For when a man runs for office 
on either the Republican or Demo- 
cratic ticket, the voter has a full 
right to assume that the candidate 
is committed to the platform ap- 
proved by the majority of the party 
in convention — unless, as in the 
case of the Dixiecrats, for example, 
the candidate makes a public dis- 
avowal of particular provisions of 
that platform. 

A man who gains election on a 
platform he does not intend to sup- 
port actively has obtained his of- 
fice under false pretenses. There- 
fore, since both major parties are 
committed to civil rights legisla- 
tion, it follows that the majority of 
the members of Congress are com- 
mitted to such legislation. There 
may be some, of course, who have 
undergone a true change in convic- 
tions. It is safe to assume that such 
instances are rare and, when they 
do occur, should be honestly and 
publicly announced by the individ- 
ual concerned. 

In general, it is not unfair to say 
that failure to produce civil rights 
legislation can only mean that (a) 
members obtained their offices un- 
der false pretenses, or (b) members 
are shirking their responsibility to 
promote the legislation actively. 


, is, of course, no defense for 
the first group. The others, how- 
ever, may claim that extenuating 
circumstances render active pro- 
motion of civil rights politically in- 
opportune or imprudent. Unfor- 
tunately, political prudence has a 
tendency to degenerate into the 
lesser “virtue” of political expedi- 


ency. Every now and again it 
should be stressed that fortitude is 
also a political virtue. 

It is difficult to justify the ap- 
peals to prudence as an explanation 
of the absence of civil rights legis- 
lation. In the first place, civil rights 
adherents supposedly constitute a 
majority. Secondly, the time is em- 
inently propitious: the temper of 
public opinion would favor legisla- 
tive protection of the rights of ra- 
cial and religious minorities, as is 
best evidenced by the fact that both 
major parties did consider it a 
“good” issue to include in their 
platforms. 

Even the traditionally slow-mov- 
ing Supreme Court has seen fit to 
act to limit or prohibit racial injus- 
tices practiced in certain areas of 
the country; in 1950, the Court had 
a far better record in this regard 
than did the elected legislature. 

Finally, it is the height of impru- 
dence not to push the cause of civil 
rights at a moment in history when 
the world is locked in an ideologi- 
cal struggle in which the support 
of the non-white populations of 
Asia may ultimately determine the 
victor. 


Bor even if such were not the 
case, even if advocates of civil 
rights legislation were in a hopeless 
minority and the American public 
were solid in its acceptance of con- 
tinued racial injustice, prudence 
would still demand an active fight. 
Instead of subscribing to a compro- 
mise of silence, those who were 
committed to the necessary reform 
would be under the familiar obli- 
gation to be instant in rebuke, in 
season and out of season. 

The more hopeless the outlook, 
the more urgent would be the need 
for someone to play the role of “the 
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importunate man” and continue 
knocking at the door until it was 
finally opened. The legislator has a 
two-fold function: the construction 
of a just framework of law and the 
furnishing of inspiration and lead- 
ership to a sound and enlightened 
public opinion on current issues. 
When he finds it impossible to ac- 
complish the first task, it becomes 
all the more incumbent upon him 
to concentrate on the second. 

This fact has been sadly neg- 
lected in the matter of civil rights. 
Even those Democrats and Repub- 
licans who have not engaged in the 
actual frustration of attempts to 
gain passage of adequate legisla- 
tion joined in a compromise of si- 
lence—the first group desiring “to 
keep peace in the party” and the 
other seeking to embarrass the 
dominant party with an eye fixed 
on the 1952 elections. Neither of 
these questionable political gains 
can justify the continuation of in- 
justice! 


Tus report is in on the 81st Con- 
gress and, I submit, it convicts that 
Congress of a lack of political in- 
tegrity on this most vital issue. The 
question now rises: will the 82nd 
Congress do any better? Unfortu- 
nately, the impression seems justi- 
fied that a spirit of complete resig- 
nation prevails. Even those men 
we might expect to lead a civil 
rights crusade, even a hopeless cru- 
sade, seem willing to surrender 
without a fight. 

At the moment it seems reason- 
able to forecast that the final ver- 
dict on the 82nd Congress will be 
more unfavorable than the one just 
passed on its predecessor. At least 
the latter made a respectable show 
of trying to get some legislation on 
the books. 
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itself ulti- 
mately into a question of leader- 
ship. Civil rights must be lifted 
above partisan politics, and this 
can only be done through the for- 
mation of a working coalition of 


issue resolves 


pro-civil rights Republicans and 
Democrats. 


Since the moral question of po- 
litical integrity is involved, might 
it not be possible for some Catholic 
Representatives and Senators — 
from both political parties—to join 
with Protestant and Jewish mem- 
bers of both parties and undertake 
joint and active sponsorship of an 
adequate program? These could 
take up where Marcantonio left off, 
and they would have the advantage 
of being above suspicion of “sub- 
versive” intentions. (One might 
even suggest that the Catholic 
member who now occupies what 
was Mr. Marcantonio’s seat in Con- 
gress has something of a special 
obligation in this regard.) 

Surely, since the original impe- 
tus must come from somewhere, it 
would not seem at all amiss to ex- 
pect Catholic members of the 82nd 
Congress to take the lead in organ- 
izing such a bipartisan, inter-reli- 
gious coalition on this particular 
issue. Thus far, it must be admit- 
ted, their record is not inspiring. 
The writer has been able to check 
only 23 of the 28 pieces of civil 
rights legislation that have been 
introduced in the 82nd Congress— 
but none of these bears the name 
of a Catholic legislator! 


I. has been stated that racial in- 
justice is a great source of strength 
for the Communist movement here 
and abroad; yet one is dismayed to 
find that the Senate FEPC bill, a 
joint offering of a dozen Republi- 
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can Senators, conspicuously lacks 
the name of the Catholic Republi- 
can Senator who has assumed the 
role of America’s chief scourge of 
Communism! 

It is a grave mistake to think, as 
many do seem to think, that the 
civil rights issue interests only 
those minorities that are adversely 
affected by existing injustices. Its 
appeal is far more extensive. All 
who are opposed to bigotry and all 
forms of injustice born of bigotry 
are interested in the civil rights is- 
sue. Nor is this the total scope of 
interest. Anyone who believes in 
political integrity on the part of po- 
litical parties and their members 
will be interested in civil rights as 
a standard by which integrity can 
be measured. It cannot be repeated 
too often that both major parties 
are clearly on record in favor of 
civil rights legislation —in every- 
thing but action. 


Tas is a matter that should con- 
cern the public just as deeply as do 
corruption, graft and defamatory 
campaign tactics. Unfortunately, 
the evil in recent sensational dis- 
closures is more clearly recognized 
and the guilt more easily assigned 
than is the case involving “sins of 
omission,” such as the civil rights 





betrayal, which are less dramatic 
and involve a collective guilt. 

Nor would it be fair to suggest 
that all are equally to blame. 
Rather, the individual share of the 
collective guilt varies greatly from 
the legislator who willfully disre- 
gards or contravenes his party’s 
platform to his less culpable col- 
league who honestly laments the 
failure of Congress to keep faith 
with the voters but neglects to act 
decisively to remedy the fault. 

One conclusion is clear, how- 
ever: no one can claim to have 
done enough, so long as the halls of 
Congress remain silent while sol- 
emn political commitments con- 
tinue unfulfilled. 


y ae robes of Lincoln are weariny 
thin on our present crop of Repub- 
licans, and the bright promises of 
the Truman Democrats are fading 
fast. If there is more than a touch 
of bitterness to the plaint that “the 
civil rights issue was no more than 
a political football,” it is perhaps 
justified. Those who have placed 
their faith in political action are 
taking a second look at their idols; 
and many are learning that shin- 
ing armor tarnishes all too easily 
and the feet seem to be made of 
clay after all. 











Masston Ventures of the Grail 


By Eusa CHANEY 


oe 

Your missions are at home.” 

Kindly, gently, firmly, the bishop 
had spoken, and the interview was 
over. They were dismissed. How 
was it that their words had not 
moved him? If only there were 
some way to reopen the discussion 
they had prepared so carefully, to 
pour out their story once again so 
he would understand. There was 
nothing to do now but bow them- 
selves out. 

Lydwine van Kersbergen bent 
over the new bishop’s hand. Never 
before had she realized the full sig- 
nificance of kissing the episcopal 
ring. Now she knew it was no 
archaic formality. It meant sub- 
mission, surrender, obedience — it 
meant the Cross they so often talked 
about. 

She stood back and watched the 
other four, wondering if they were 
thinking the same thing. Swiftly 
the polite murmurings of departure 
were over, and they were being 
ushered down the wide steps of the 
Bishop’s House and into the eve- 
ning dusk of Haarlem. No one said 
a word. 

The thoughts of all raced back 
over the years they had spent to- 
gether at the University of Nij- 
megen, years of intensive study and 
preparation. Their plan had been 


a bold one, but they had been so 
sure it was the task to which God 
called them. They would go to the 
missions of Indonesia to establish 
a university there for Javanese 
women, based on the life and cul- 
ture of that country. All of them 
had taken their degrees with this 
goal in mind, in history and soci- 
ology, Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture, philology and art. 

There at Nijmegen, the great 
Jesuit scholar Father James van 
Ginneken had begun to work with 
their small group, firing them with 
the spirit of the apostolate, prepar- 
ing them for the task ahead. The 
former bishop of Haarlem had 
fully approved their project and 
given his encouragement. 

True, others had not understood. 
But the five young students had 








Elsa Chaney is a member of the publica- 
tions center at the Grailville School of Apos- 
tolate, Loveland, Ohio. Always interested 
in writing, she spent a year on a small town 
daily after graduation from Ursuline Col- 
lege, Paola, Kansas. In this article, she tells 
the story of the early days of the Grail and 
its recently launched mission program for 
the laity. A six weeks introductory seminar 
will be conducted this summer and a year’s 
school will begin in the fall at the Grail- 
ville School of Missiology for young women 
interested in this new field of apostolic en 
deavor. 
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known that the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the whole mission- 
ary venture hinged would not be 
accepted readily by many. For the 
vocation to the missions which had 
drawn them together, which col- 
ored all their plans for their future 
life in Java, was not a vocation to 
the religious life. 

They were not connected with 
any religious order, and they did 
not intend to begin one. They 
would remain lay, would go to the 
missions as dedicated lay workers, 
seeing this as a participation in a 
movement whose very name was 
strange and new twenty years ago: 
the world-wide movement of the 
lay apostolate. 

But now the dream was over. 
Their bishop had spoken. He had 
asked them to begin, not in Java 
where they had indeed lived in 
spirit during these years of prepa- 
ration, but in their own backyard 
—among the young women of Am- 
sterdam and the other cities of 
Holland. 

Two courses were open. They 
could admit failure and abandon 
their plans. Or they could accept 
the mandate of their bishop whole- 
heartedly, strike out boldly in a 
new direction, begin a lay apostolic 
movement in Holland as the bishop 
had suggested. They could accept 
the Cross. 


As the five students made their 
decision that night, the Grail move- 
ment was born. Three years later, 
in 1931, the Grail put on its first 
mass demonstration in the Olympic 
Stadium in Amsterdam, an inter- 
pretation of “The Royal Road of 
the Cross” performed by 3,000 
young women before 50,000 spec- 
tators. A Pentecost play with 10,- 
000 girls followed in 1932. 
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There were nation-wide cam- 
paigns initiated by the youthful 
Grail members which shook every 
city and village of Holland—on 
charity, on living in the spirit of 
the liturgy, and during the depres- 
sion years, on joyful acceptance of 
the Cross. 

The Grail set out to use every 
modern means available for the 
apostolate — radio, a widely-recog- 
nized film group, the publication of 
books and periodicals, exhibitions 
of modern art, interpretative dance, 
mass demonstrations. 

The movement spread rapidly, 
into Germany in 1932 on invitation 
of the Bishop of Berlin; at the end 
of that year to England; four years 
later to Australia, and then to 
Scotland and America. 

By 1935 there were twenty-five 
apostolic centers in the Haarlem 
diocese alone. And in that year, Pius 
XI, the beloved Pope of Catholic 
Action, gave his apostolic blessing 
to the work of the Grail. 


Bossa the Grail movement 
meant more than setting up a cen- 
ter in each country. It meant every- 
where a new battle against the 
blight of secularism which was 
withering the very roots of modern 
civilization; it meant working out 
again and again in each new situa- 
tion a pattern of dynamic, inte- 
grated Catholic lay life; it meant 
training new leaders and moving 
on. 

But Lydwine van Kersbergen and 
her companions never put aside 
their plans for a lay mission apos- 
tolate. Often separated, each with 
her duties in a different country, 
the missions were a frequent sub- 
ject of their correspondence and 
their prayer. 

From the beginnings, their goals 
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in the lay apostolate had been well- 
defined. Since it seemed to be 
God’s will, the Grail would first of 
all work at home in the various 
countries, training young women to 
live as wholehearted apostles, ex- 
erting a definite Christian influence 
in their own environment; sec- 
ondly, they would initiate an apos- 
tolate to non-Catholics. 

But there would come an hour 
when the third goal of the Grail 
could be fulfilled; when the best 
leaders from each country could be 
prepared specifically for the mis- 
sions, especially to work among the 
women of the educated and cul- 
tured classes. 


Ix 1920, Father van Ginneken had 
written these prophetic words: 
“Would it not be possible for the 
missions to draw lay people from 
Europe and America? Or bolder 
still, could not groups of lay people 
be sent into mission countries for 
which they are specifically trained? 
“I see in our own time an apo- 
stolic laity going forward en masse 
to the mission fields . . . it will be a 
characteristic of the twentieth cen- 
tury that Catholic missionary bish- 
ops from all over the world will in- 
vite lay people to mission countries, 
and in this way the harvest will be 
reaped in great abundance.” 


Tiuarr years later, in January of 
1951, Marguerite van Gilse, one of 
the first Grail leaders, boarded a 
plane for Africa. On the eve of her 
departure to survey possibilities for 
lay teams in the African missions, 
she could write: “It was a good 
thing that God did not let us go in 
those first days—-we were too 
young, too inexperienced. God had 
not yet tried us. Now we have the 
difficulties and struggles of more 
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than twenty years behind us. And 
now the world is ripe for the lay 
mission apostolate.” 

At the time Marguerite van Gilse 
left Holland, Dr. Elizabeth Allard, 
another of the original group, had 
been at work for six years in Indo- 
nesia, where she is director of the 
Institute of Culture and Indonesian 
Languages, and where she binds to- 
gether the apostolic activities of 
twenty-three teammates, scattered 
throughout the country. 


D.. Lovutse VELDHUIS, third of the 
group, was launching a new enter- 
prise in Holland, a training school 
for lay mission workers. The 
fourth, Dr. Mia van der Kallen, 
after many years of valiant work as 
an apostolic leader in Holland and 
Germany, had died of a sudden ill- 
ness. In reality, she had given her 
life in the constant struggle and re- 
sponsibility of the first beginnings 
of the Grail. 

And Lydwine van Kersbergen, 
who, when she complied with the 
bishop’s request to remain in Hol- 
land, thought that she was sacrific- 
ing her cherished desire to travel, 
had been around the world twice, 
had headed the movement in Eng- 
land and Australia, and was chosen 
to bring it to the United States. 


L. was in 1940 that Lydwine van 
Kersbergen came to America on the 
invitation of Cardinal Mundelein. 
The first years were ones of mak- 
ing acquaintance with the Ameri- 
can scene—meeting our leaders in 
the Christian renewal, coming to 
know many American young wom- 
en, gaining an insight into their 
specific problems, the special qual- 
ities and talents Americans have to 
contribute to the world apostolate, 
discovering the best methods of de- 
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veloping all their spiritual and apo- 
stolic potentialities. 

By 1944 Dr. van Kersbergen had 
gathered around her a small per- 
manent staff of American lay apos- 
tles, and the time was ripe for them 
to open a training center: Grailville 
was established at Loveland, Ohio. 

For the past ten years Grail 
training courses have been prepar- 
ing American young women for 
leadership in the lay apostolate in 
their own country. Many short 
courses have been given in various 
dioceses throughout the country, 
and at Grailville, the permanent 
center of the work, young women 
have come for periods of intensive 
apostolic formation varying from a 
week-end to several years. 

Former Grailville students are 
now contributing to the lay aposto- 
late in many spheres: staffing apos- 
tolic centers, libraries and book- 
stores; working among university 
and high school students; serving 
in the interracial apostolate and in 
the works of mercy; as leaders in 
the family apostolate; striving to- 
ward a Christian culture through 
drama, writing and publishing, the 
visual arts; as choir directors and 
youth leaders in parish and com- 
munity; serving in the apostolate 
as teachers, nurses, social workers. 


| ane events indicate clearly 
that the hour of the lay mission 
apostolate is striking. Catholic mis- 
sionary bishops in every corner of 
the world are inviting lay people 
into their territories. The words of 
Father van Ginneken have found 
fulfillment and are being re-echoed 
by mission authorities everywhere. 

At the Mission Congress held in 
Rome in September of last year, an 
entire section of the Congress was 
set aside for lay missionaries. The 
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Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York and Na- 
tional Director of the Propagation 
of the Faith, ‘thas given his warm 
approval and has called for lay 
workers to volunteer their services 
in the overseas apostolate. For the 
Grail, this ripening of the lay mis- 
sion apostolate means that a long- 
formed plan is reaching maturity; 
a dream is about to take on the 
substance of reality. 


Once the hour had arrived, things 
happened swiftly. In 1946, Dr. van 
Kersbergen sent one of the Ameri- 
can leaders, Miss Mary Louise 
Tully of LaGrange, IIl., to China, to 
study the language and make a 
survey of possibilities for the lay 
apostolate in the missions. A year 
later another staff member of Grail- 
ville joined her. 

In 1947, the Grail opened a .Mis- 
sion School at Ubbergen, Holland, 
and since then over fifty young 
women trained there have gone to 
work in Djakarta, Bandung, Flores 
and other parts of Indonesia; New 
Guinea; Surinam and Brazil in 
South America; Mirpurkhas, Paki- 
stan; and a team is now preparing 
for Africa. 

And in the early months of 1950, 
Lydwine van Kersbergen took an- 
other step by inaugurating two par- 
allel courses of mission training: at 
Grailville in the United States: a 
Mission School to train American 
young women for the mission 
apostolate; and an Oriental Insti- 
tute to give to students from the 
Far East a thorough preparation 
for lay apostolic work in their own 
countries. 

The Mission School is open to 
two types of lay workers: (1) those 
who wish to dedicate their entire 
lives to work with the Grail for the 
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development of the lay apostolate 
overseas; (2) those who wish to 
pledge themselves to a_ definite 
period, three to six* years, in the 
service of the missionary Church. 
Both American and European stu- 
dents between the ages of seven- 
teen and thirty are accepted. 


Boxrxmence has shown that there 
are three main requirements for 
the potential lay worker if she is 
to succeed in the missions: (1) she 
should have a profession or skill 
by which she can earn her living 
and extend her apostolate; (2) she 
should be prepared to work in a 
team or in group action with other 
lay apostles; (3) she should receive 
a profound spiritual training. 

The part which the lay worker 
has to play in the missions is the 
role of the laity everywhere: to 
bring Christ again into the market 
place, into the professions, the arts, 
business, the family and commu- 
nity. Therefore mission authorities 
stress professional training in some 
field which will be useful to the 
apostolate. They list opportunities 
at present for nurses, doctors, tech- 
nicians, teachers, midwives, social 
workers, editors, writers, artists, 
skilled office workers. 

The. Mission School at Grailville 
gives preference to college gradu- 
ates and those with training in the 
fields mentioned. However, the 
school also accepts young women 
wishing to dedicate their entire 
lives to the mission apostolate, who 
may receive thorough formation 
along spiritual and apostolic lines, 
and then be sent to universities and 
specialized schools to acquire pro- 
fessional skills. 

In both the training and the actu- 
al missionary life, great emphasis 
is placed on the idea of teamwork. 
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As one lay apostle in the field 
writes, “By working together for a 
common goal, a team’s work is 
much more effective than would be 
the isolated efforts of each mem- 
ber.” 

Students at the Grailville Mission 
School are prepared in teams of 
two to six members, and during the 
period of training the whole pat- 
tern of life is based on the Chris- 
tian community. Through com- 
munal prayer, study, work and 
recreation, and most of all through 
the realization of a common mis- 
sionary ideal, the students grow 
together in a solid and unshakable 
unity. 

The last point, a profound spir- 
itual formation, is ranked as most 
important of all by mission author- 
ities. The lay worker who is to suc- 
ceed in the missions must go with 
more than feelings of good will and 
vague notions of “doing good.” She 
must have reached a certain spirit- 
ual maturity whereby she stands 
firmly grounded in spiritual life 
and does not need the props of 
family, environment, comfort to 
buoy her up when the difficulties 
and discouragements of the mis- 
sion apostolate crowd in upon her. 

For that reason, the program at 
Grailville lasts from one to three 
years, depending upon the previous 
preparation, background and ma- 
turity of the individual student. 


P snare to the Mission School is 
the Oriental Institute, established 
especially to meet the needs of 
young women from the Far East. 
Here students from China, Japan, 
India, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
are helped to find a Christian solu- 
tion to the present crisis and to 
supplement their academic studies 
with a practical preparation for 
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Catholic lay leadership. Intensive 
six-weeks seminars are planned for 
both schools this summer. 
Although the Mission School pro- 
gram was launched officially only 
last year, there has been a surge 
of interest among young women 
across the nation, and many re- 
quests for fuller information are 
coming in at Grailville. There are 
frequent inquiries about the re- 
quirements for the temporary work- 
er, while many others are thinking 
seriously of a life’s dedication. 


Twenty years ago in the Bishop’s 
House at Haarlem, five young stu- 
dents accepted a Cross. There is a 
passage from the Imitation which 
has become almost a byword of the 
Grail: “In the Cross is life! In the 


Cross is joy of spirit.” Certainly, 
new life has come to countless 
young women through that first re- 
nunciation — young women who 
would never have heard otherwise 
that they had a part to play in the 
great drama of our age, the resto- 
ration of all things in Christ. 

One who accepted the Cross paid 
with her life. Three others are on 
the mission frontiers at last to see 
the fulfillment of a long cherished 
dream. The fifth, Lydwine van 
Kersbergen, may never set foot in 
a mission land. But in her own 
lifetime she will see many other 
young women realizing her first | 
ideal and goal, going forth as 
lay apostles, fired with zeal to bear 
witness to Christ unto the ends of 
the earth. 


Conversion 


By JANE Howe 


H.. came to me from the vastness of space, 
With the stars and the moon above, 

And the wind played softly across my face, 
When He came to me with His Love. 


He found me alone in the clear, cold night, 
With a sinful heart to release, 

And the mist fell softly as a veil of light, 
When He came to me with His Peace. 












Baoconine over the contents of the 
refrigerator, the cup of cold gravy, 
the end of yesterday’s beans, one 
has plenty of scope for all the in- 
ventiveness and daring at one’s 
command. It is the day of the ama- 
teur in the kitchen, a challenge, if 
you like —— that unrestful word 
which we hear so often in this mod- 
ern world of struggle and survival. 
A challenge implies an opponent, 
and in this business of everyday 
living we seem to be pitting our 
somewhat unskillful efforts against 
a complicated giant mechanism 
that threatens to pick up speed and 
run away with us. 

The trouble is that so many 
other things have to be done; so 
many other activities to be carried 
along on the same wave of energy. 
It is like having to maintain a 
double or triple personality with- 
out allowing them to get confused 
with each other. Personally, I love 
to cook. And by this I don’t mean 
cooking in its merely utilitarian 
sense, but as a mental exercise. 

A roast of lamb is rather a bore, 
just a preliminary hunk of meat, 
like the sculptor’s original block of 
stone . . . but oh, the joyous excite- 
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By MARTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


ment over the dishes which can be 
evolved from the left-overs, the 
modest triumphs, the happy acci- 
dents which one vainly strives to 
reproduce from memory a second 
time! 

A collection of recipes, an emer- 
gency shelf with a store of basic 
materials, a little herb patch of 
flavorful promise, and what better 
entertainment could be desired? .. . 
Then the telephone rings or the 
doorbell, and one hastily wipes the 
flour off one’s nose and tries to as- 
sume another role on the way to 
the front door. 


W: all have too much to do in 
these days when so many outside 
interests call upon our time and 
strength. Very few women can 
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give their whole attention to the 
household routine, the kitchen 
work along with the cleaning, wash- 
ing, dusting, which to be done 
properly, is a full-time job. It 
leaves no time to slow up, to think, 
to really know one’s children. The 
domestic, family side of life is 
directly up to the women, and are 
we really making a brilliant suc- 
cess of it? After all the years, and 
the generations who have tried to 
deal with the important problem 
of servants and hired help, to take 
one big instance, we are still bogged 
down on it. As in the case of the 
cure for the common cold, shall we 
forever search in vain for a remedy, 
a reasonable adjustment? 

Some of us can still remember 
with nostalgia those benign pres- 
ences in the kitchens of our child- 
hood, where the Irish intonations 
were sometimes lifted in song, 
rarely in anger, and where the 
cookie-jar was always being refilled 
and the frosting bowl could be 
scraped. 

The lives of those Bridgets and 
Annies and Katies were identified 
with those of their “families,” with 


unspoken loyalties on both sides. 


They rejoiced with them, wept 
with them, nursed their children, 
and prayed for them when they 
died. Those happy days can never 
come again, but it was a phase of 
American life which contributed to 
the comfort and stability of our 
homes, and so to our culture. 


Ten student of human behavior 
may still find a valuable clue to 
some of our habits and instincts in 
that very ancient document, the 
table of the Ten Commandments. 
The Lord God Who made us, laid 
down those original rules of con- 
duct a great many years ago, and 
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knowing us, knew what He was 
doing. 

Modern experts in human psy- 
chology and psychiatry have worked 
out patterns which give food for 
thought and conjecture, and sug- 
gest remedies for the ills of modern 
society; but it is a strange coinci- 
dence that as so many people have 
departed from any considerable 
belief in the ancient moral code, or 
indeed in the Scriptures at all, 
their troubles seem to multiply. 
We seem to be willing to try any- 
thing except the Biblical plan. 

Let us consider, just out of nat- 
ural curiosity, whether this could 
possibly be cause and effect. Could 
it be that we, not having a long- 
time, over-all view of ourselves and 
our complete case-history, origins 
and trends, have not been able to 
improve upon those rules? 


‘Tue ingrained instinct of every 
man, consciously or unconsciously, 
is for the safety and stability of his 
home and his family. The family 
was meant to be the ideal unit of 
our social and economic life, from 
which our civic and national life 
should stem. And here is the origi- 
nal concept: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” 

That sentence, phrase by phrase, 
covers it all, and it will bear a good 
deal of thought and analysis: the 
family as a unit, living on its own 
God-given land, producing the 
things necessary for a long and 
comfortable life, with the tranquil- 
lity and peace which security car- 
ries. 

In a normal life of three-score 
years and ten, this would mean 
three generations going along to- 
gether, each with its special con- 
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tribution toward the general well- 
being. The grandparents, past ac- 
tive work but with a useful store of 
experience, and worthy of their 
rest as the reward of past labor; 
the father and mother now bearing 
the burden as the executive heads 
of the family, and the children 
working into it as apprentices, 
learning from their elders and by 
actual practice the conduct of life. 

It was laborious, and there had 
to be give and take, we can 
imagine, and the rubbing off of 
many sharp corners, but that was 
the way men were meant to live, 
under wise authority and sharing 
responsibility, and it had its re- 
wards. Interdependence and affec- 
tion were the amalgams which held 
the structure together, and _ they 
took care of their own. And to 
keep this great plant running, there 
were men servants and maid serv- 
ants whose home, too, was there. 


How antiquated it sounds now! 
And our next reaction would be, 
how much work! That is the new 
age speaking; for if we try to com- 
pare our present life with that 
primitive one there are so many 
fundamental differences that it is 
impossible to think ourselves back 
into such a habit of living. We 
have diverged so far that even our 
ideals are wholly different. Each 
man is on his own in this rather 
frightening world, because he has 
cut himself loose from the Lord 
God as his landlord, Who used to 
share the responsibility. 

Take, for instance, the American 
family of today. In how many 
cases the old folks have small daily 
needs or develop ailments which 
there are not enough pairs of hands 
to care for, and so they go to live 
in a regulated Home for the elderly 
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or convalescent, or in a separate 
apartment as best they can. 

The children are sent away to 
school in the winter, and to camp 
in the summer, because in so many 
cases they do not respond to the 
fumbling attempts at discipline 
which their bewildered parents try 
to impose; they develop entities of 
their own too young. Father and 
mother, left alone in their middle 
age in a house too big for them, sell 
it and move into an apartment. 
Their family possessions, the little 
things that tie us all with many 
tiny threads to the past and to each 
other, are auctioned off or given 
away because they take up too 
much room and nobody values 
them any more. 


‘Lu young men go to the cities 
and the girls into professions until 
they marry, and the land is left to 
grow up to brush and uncut weeds, 
and ceases to be productive. A 
farmer with no sons to help him 
cannot make his farm pay, and in- 
stead of growing crops and cattle, 
builds a filling station or sets up a 
string of tourist cabins. His wife, 
deprived of the mother-and-daugh- 
ter teamwork which could move 
mountains, loses heart and longs 
for a two-room suite. 

It doesn’t seem to matter to any- 
one that they drift from the north 
to Florida, and from the city to the 
mountains with the change of sea- 
sons. A sort of spiritual and physi- 
cal erosion sets in because there 
are no roots to hold them to the 
soil. 

There is no need to dwell fur- 
ther on this rather dismal picture, 
which we can see all around us as 
we realize how few people whom 
we know are still living on the land 
where they started life, and how 
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few old homesteads are left with a 
continuous family history. 

We have exchanged our earthly 
possessions in the scriptural sense 
of “the cattle upon a_ thousand 
hills” and overflowing barns and 
the help of willing hands, for a 
mere checkbook which can fill our 
hands with paper representing a 
hoard of hypothetical gold and sil- 
ver in the bank, which we never 
see. 


Bur there are a few questions still 
to be asked, and the women, with 
their hands upon the domestic 
reins and the purse-strings, would 
seem to be the ones to answer them. 
If the mother is still the home- 
maker, dwelling at the very heart 
of the family, how has it come 
about that our American family 
life has so far disintegrated, that 
our roots are pulling out of the 
soil? Why is it that as women have 
more time, saved for them by all 
the labor-saving machines and 
“quickies,” they seem less willing 
to do things? And is it any wonder 
that children who are brought up 
in apartments, with no household 
duties imposed on them, nor re- 
sponsibility for others, and inherit- 
ing the quickie point of view, seek 
their amusements outside their 
own homes and set out upon mys- 
terious pursuits which often will 
not bear parental inquiry? 

The subject of divorce, with its 
consequent broken families, is too 
huge and menacing to be included 
in these simple amateur thoughts, 
the thoughts that come to one in 
the kitchen while one’s hands are 
busy beating eggs or washing 
dishes. But the servant problem 
belongs in the kitchen and is with 
us all the time. 

It is well known, conceded even 
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by the opposite sex in their more 
expansive moments, that when the 
women get together on something, 
they accomplish results. They tell 
us that organized as we are over 
the whole country in the great 
National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for instance, we are defi- 
nitely a power, and even the poli-. 
licians take cognizance of us. 
Among us there are enough alert 
and able minds to take hold of 
domestic and social problems of 
heroic size: to work from within 
our homes, radiating outward 
through our clubs, our communi- 
ties, our states and our nation, to 
put our family life back where it 
belongs, to retrieve the soil lost by 
erosion and make it productive of 
good. As every broken strand in a 
rope hastens the moment of its let- 
go and consequent disaster, so in 
reverse, every home built on a firm 
foundation is like one more anchor 
to hold back the downward drag. 


—_ may be the time when we 
should concentrate on making a 
new beginning, finding a new gen- 
eration of girls and working out 
with them a new solution of the 
question of household help which 
shall be suited to our American 
habit of life today. It is a real chal- 
lenge and one that ought to be 
faced courageously. The principle 
of employer and employed ought 
to be just as applicable in our 
homes as in business offices and 
hospitals. 

If the name “Servant” has be- 
come clouded with reproach to 


some in this democratic age and 
country, it is because we have lost 
our perspective when looking at it. 
One Anne Hilton, the loyalist sister 
of His Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Customs at Boston in 1767, wrote 
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home to England, “There are two 
great inconveniences for Families 
in this country, the want of good 
Servants, no one will call another 
Master, it’s owing partly to there 
is no distinctions scarcely in the 
Society . . .” and thus it is to this 
day. 

But why? The word Servant is 
a fine, honest, upright word, and 
in happier days there were count- 
less families ruled with a rod of 
iron by certain domestic despots 
entrusted with their well-being, 
nurses who were dearly loved, 
helpers who had grown old in 
service. 

Your doctor and your congress- 
man are your servants, insofar as 
they are doing work for you that 
you cannot do for yourself, and you 
owe them recompense. William of 
Orange could sign himself, in all 
dignity, at the end of a letter to 
King Philip of Spain, “de Vostre 
Majesté tres-humble et tres-obeisant 
serviteur et vassal,” and the Pope 
himself is the Servant of the Serv- 
ants of God. There is nothing in- 
trinsically servile in the word; it 
is only our baser interpretation 
which has given it any humiliating 
shade. Can it be that the word 
Master is not without reproach? 
For there are some of the over- 
bearing type in every class of so- 
ciety who show themselves in an 
unlovely light. 


Auvon who once takes on the job 
of running a home with a husband 
and family has no longer “the right 
to a life of her own” without delib- 
erately breaking some pretty strong 
ties. Deep, true family love would 
prevent her from making any such 
claim, and if a home is what the 
wife and mother makes it, she can 
shape it to the ideal which the very 
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word “home” implies. But what is 
to be done in cases of ill health, the 
family suddenly confronted with a 
calamity when the guiding hands 
have to let go? The result is often 
confusion and misery. 

In childless homes the calls upon 
the homemaker are naturally re- 
duced in one way, but are equally 
intense and necessary. A man is 
almost as helpless as a child at 
making a home for himself, unless 
he is an exceptional type with a 
developed taste for detail. He is 
dependent upon his working part- 
ner, and if ever a woman enjoys 
the sense of power, here is her op- 
portunity, for she literally holds 
two lives in her hands. 


Wraar poignant little glimpses in- 
to “lives of quiet desperation” in 
homes that have somehow gone 
awry, we can get from the Want 
Ads in the papers. There are the 
elderly people seeking a _ quiet, 
sunny room with some service, who 
are past caring for their own home 
and must turn to strangers. And 
there are those harried mothers 
who know even as they write that 
their plea is foredoomed to failure: 
“Help urgently needed in comfort- 
able suburban home, three small 
children.” The operative words in 
that sentence are easy to find. 
What a difference one more pair 
of hands and an intelligent brain 
and, let us add, a kind heart could 
make in such a situation. What 
benedictions would be called down 
upon the head of one who would 
tie on a clean apron and wade in 
to bring order out of chaos in a 
family with a sick mother of babies 
—and what a satisfaction it ought 
to be to grasp a problem like this 
and solve it competently, trium- 
phantly! Aren’t there any girls and- 
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CASTLE IN THE 


young women nowadays’ with 
enough of the feminine fix-it in 
them to rise to such a challenge 
just because it is one? 


Waar a profession it could be 
built into, if the same concentra- 
tion and ambition were brought to 
it that are put into getting a job as 
a dentist’s assistant or beautician. 
Instead of looking disparagingly at 
the drawbacks, let us look at the 
advantages. 

One of my favorite excursions in- 
to the realm of fancy, as I scrub out 
the sink with my own fair hands, 
is to plan a College or Institute for 
the training of perfect servants in 
every sense of the adjective, to 
serve perfect employers, on a total- 
ly new plan. Their certificate from 
the training courses should carry 
with it the rank of Expert, and the 
right to wear the school’s becom- 
ing, even glamorous, uniform. They 
would be a joy to look at, in a nice 
way. They would be trained to 
undertake a regular schedule of 
unhurried work interspersed with 
periods of free time. 

Anyone carrying her work to the 
upper reaches of original research 
and notable achievement would be 
decorated with the Cordon Bleu or 
equivalent, like a golden badge, and 
would be considered more precious 
than rubies. The servants would 
be co-operative and cheerful be- 
cause they would be treated well, 
moving on the same high level as 
a trained nurse because they would 
be doing the same high grade of 
work in their own field, and digni- 
fying their position by bringing to 
it an intelligent purpose and 
method. 

Anything, however humble to 
start with, can become noteworthy 
when carried to a high pitch of ex- 
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cellence, and housework is no ex- 
ception. The dignity of labor is not 
a mere phrase when it contributes 
to the welfare of the human family | 
in a big way. 

As a setting, my castle in the air 
has a kitchen worthy of its oper- 
ator, truly a laboratory. Well 
equipped, attractive and conven- 
iently arranged, it could be kept 
clean with the minimum of effort 
and all the gifts of science which 
we now call detergents, solvents 
and repellents. This would be the 
employer’s part toward an ideal 
situation, along with the providing 
of a cheerful, fresh and cozy room 
and private bath. What we should 
use for money to pay my gradu- 
ate’s monthly. salary, I have not 
quite worked out yet; the dream 
tapers off at that point. But she 
would be worth it. 


Loonine at it seriously from the 
other side, it seems to me that the 
advantages of domestic service are 
many. Not everyone is born with 
an executive gift, or can work well 
without direction. And yet many 
girls are born with a natural love 
for nice things, of physical well- 
being. By their own efforts they 
might not attain to the finer things 
of life, but it might be something 
to live in a house where they could. 
see and care for such things, have 
comfortable living quarters and 
good food, and be paid a salary 
over and above. To be warm, well 
fed and nicely clothed without the 
responsibility of paying the bills is . 
something, after all. 

Many girls, ill-fitted perhaps by 
their background or education, are 
going into secretarial work and 
similar positions either because 
nothing more suitable presents it- 
self, or because their friends are 
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doing it; and they have an uphill 
struggle with a type of work in 
which they are not happy and can- 
not excel. They may have a real, 
unsuspected gift for housework, a 
gentle hand with the very young or 
the very old, a master hand at sea- 
soning, at doing up fine linens and 
delicate laces. If this is to be their 
art and their mode of expression, 
it is as important as any other. 

So intricate and unpredictable is 
family life that the person in the 
kitchen may influence the lives, 
perhaps the destinies, of four or 
five people. By sending a man off 
to the office in the morning with a 
satisfying meal inside him, she may 
change his outlook for the day, and 
by relieving a harassed mother of 
some burden, she may influence a 
decision which carries far-reaching 
results. If you believe in the grow- 
ing power of a seed, you can believe 
in this. How can we know what 
we are setting in motion for the 
future? 


A CORRESPONDENCE was carried on 
not long ago in one of the British 
papers about domestic servants in 
which they themselves took part, 
in an effort to explain and to cor- 
relate the two points of view. In 
that land where many families had 
trained staffs until comparatively 
recently, the letters were most in- 
teresting. A butler wrote that he 
preferred to stay in service because 
he understood and accepted his 
place, considered his work digni- 
fied and necessary, and was at- 
tached to his family with whom he 
had been for years. And that is a 
point: understanding one’s place 
and being willing to accept it. It 
carries a certain independence, for 
both sides have their rights and 
privileges. 
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The war has brought many 
changes into our lives, and one may 
question how large a proportion of 
American families want or need 
servants. Many feel more free to 
do things in their own way, with- 
out introducing an unknown ele- 
ment into their all-too-compact 
homes. But there are people in pro- 
fessional life, people not physically 
strong, people who hate housework 
and do it badly, and overstrained 
mothers, who would give almost 
anything for good, well-trained 
servants. It ought not to be so 
nearly impossible to get them. 


C soma NEWMAN is the rather 
surprising source of a comment in 
this connection which sums up the 
situation clearly: “Perhaps your 
own experience abroad will show 
you that to dispense with servants 
altogether and keep one’s own 
house in order oneself is not the 
way to improve one’s talents or do 
most good. Everyone has his place 
in society—there is a difference of 
duties and of persons fitted to 
them, ‘high’ and ‘low’ are mere 
names, and invidious ones. I would 
rather speak, if I could, of right 
hand and left hand ranks, all being 
on a level. When I engage servants, 
it is a mutual engagement, for the 
good of all. They do what they are 
fitted to do, and which I for want 
of training cannot do—and I in 
turn do good, first to them, then to 
others, or at least ought to do.” 
What I am trying to suggest is 
that we take time to readjust the 
whole situation, try to remove any 
stigma attaching to the word Serv- 
ant, or find a different term, and to 
overhaul the use of the word Mas- 
ter as well. Many of us know nice 
girls with clever hands who might 
be encouraged to train themselves 
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for dignified and useful work for 
others, instead of forcing them- 
selves into a separate life in an un- 
friendly world with which it is 
hard to cope. 

It is a release from the feeling of 
drive and competition to work 
under direction, or within a simple 
code of rules—we might say under 
protection. If not a white-collar 
job, it is at least a white-uniform 
one, and take it by and large, it can 
be made into a great profession. 
Like any other, it is worthy of one’s 
best effort, and to learn how to do 
something superlatively well brings 
a sense of mastery. If. later they 
should marry, it would be the best 
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of training for the smooth running 
of their own home. 

There is a little prayer “. . . that 
we may love and comfort one an- 
other.” Men and women are the 
materials of which society is made, 
and our very lives are dependent 
on each other in countless ways; 
no one can live a wholly separated 
life. No society, no national unity, 
can exist where people do not help 
each other in ways large or small. 
Perhaps we all need a re-dedica- 
tion, not only in our words but in 
our daily acts, however trivial they 
may seem. The world doesn’t look 
too good ahead, and a little comfort 
would go a long way. 


If Blindness Came 


By EArt Byrp 


6é 
How could the darkness find me reconciled 
To lose the color of the world?” I said, 
“I, who from my first morning as a child, 
Have loved the green of leaves, the rose’s red, 
To whom earth’s brown has been more dear than bread? 
How could I famish for the ocean’s blue, 
The purple of the dusk . . . to grope instead 
Through shapeless mists of death’s macabre hue?” 


Then one long blind, and gently, blindly wise, 
Revealed me through how many magic doors 

The cloudless vision of the heart descries 
Illimitable vistas of far shores, 

Whence men have scanned through blind, enchanted eyes - 
Homer, the sea, and Milton, Paradise. 











The Heart of Peter 


By E. Boyp BARRETT 


One must study a good heart to 
learn what charity is. One must 
study such a heart as that of Peter. 
There was love in his heart: he 
could boldly call Christ to witness 
to that fact. There was so much 
love there, and such stanch love, 
that Christ placed in his hands the 
Shepherd’s Crook that He had car- 
ried. There is no better way to de- 
scribe the heart of Peter than by 
the plain words he himself used, 
“His heart was right.” 

Peter was a natural leader. He 
was big in every way; brave and 
strong. He was humble, for he had 
conquered pride; he was prudent, 
for he had curbed impetuosity; he 
was loyal, for he had repented trea- 


son. He was shrewd, and his wit 
was sure. He was courteous, con- 
siderate, obliging. Though un- 


learned, he had power and imagi- 
nation in his oratory, and his 
memory was prodigious. Despite his 
serenity, he was quick and ready 
in danger. Men bowed to his au- 
thority; they sought shelter and 
healing of wounds of mind and 
body in his shadow. His mighty 
faith sustained all; his love en- 
compassed all. 

It is easy, as we look back, to like 
Peter. No doubt it was still easier 
for his contemporaries to like him. 





Our easy surrender to him is, of 
course, the unconscious reflex of his 
kindness. It is as though we were 
receiving our portion of bread and 
fish and wine from his hands as he 
served the tables in those early days 
when we were poor and food was 
given us. He may have been awk- 
ward in handing out the portions 
but he was never stingy. What he 
had he gave. That was his motto, 
and he repeated it as he cured the 
cripple at the Gate Beautiful: “Sil- 
ver and gold I have none but what 
I have I give!” 

Well, after all, such big-hearted- 
ness was to be expected of him for 
it was his specific duty to play the 
role of “the Good Shepherd.” 


Ix studying Peter’s heart, and the 
records of the things he did and 
the things he said and wrote, we 
miss manifestations of varied loves 
that Christ displayed. In Christ’s 
life there was, first of all, a great 
love for His mother. There was 
profound affection for “His own,” 
His disciples and His apostles. Then 








This month E. Boyd Barrett gives us a 
companion piece to his “Heart of Paul,” 
which appeared in our February, 1951, issue. 
Dr. Barrett, author of Shepherds in the Mist, 
has another book now finished and awaiting 
publication. 
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there were special friends, Lazarus, 
Magdalen, Martha and John. Lastly, 
there was His love for “the whole 
flock.” 

But in Peter’s life there are no 
special friends; no marked atten- 
tion to relatives or to any group of 
fellow-workers; there is only his 
enduring, tender solicitude for “the 
whole flock.” He had to model 
himself on Christ “the Good Shep- 
herd”; his love was for his lambs 
and for his sheep. 

It was a hard task for the big 
rough fisherman, now a bishop of 
the early Church, to step into 
Christ’s sandals, and _ continue 
where He left off, guiding and pro- 
tecting the herd. It called for great 
love and sacrifice; he too -would 
have to live often without having 
“whereon to lay his head.” The 
thought of being a Shepherd stayed 
in his mind as he grew accustomed 
to his role of Christ’s deputy. His 
language betrays this thought 
when he reminds the faithful: “For 
you were as sheep going astray; 
but you are now converted to the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls.” 

As Shepherd of all,—priests, bish- 
ops, apostles, and faithful,—Peter 
puts his own ideals before all “the 
ancients”: “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking care of 
it not by constraint but willingly 
according to God; not for filthy 
lucre’s sake, but voluntarily; neither 
as lording it over the clergy; but 
being made a pattern of the flock 
from the heart.” That was the kind 
of loving rule that “the Prince of 
Pastors” wanted; that was the kind 
that emanated from his own good 
heart. 


I. we read through Peter’s First 
Epistle asking ourselves, Did Peter 
really care about his sheep and 
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lambs? Did he really love them 
“with a brotherly love from a sin- 
cere heart?” as he said men should 
love one another; we cannot close 
the little book with dry eyes. In five 
short chapters we discover such a 
lesson of tender solicitude and 
thoughtfulness interwoven’ with 
paternal encouragement and kind- 
ly advice, that we envy the suffer- 
ing, storm-threatened sheep, whom 
Peter guarded. 

With great gentleness Peter 
warns: “Dearly beloved, think not 
strange the burning heat which is 
to try you.” He _ encourages: 
“You shall greatly rejoice, if now 
you must be for a little time made 
sorrowful . . . after you have suf- 
fered a little [Christ] will Himself 
perfect you.” He reminds them that 
“he that hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sins .. . if doing 
well you suffer patiently; this is 
thankworthy before God.” 

Next Peter tells them how Christ 
“swallowed down death that we 
might be made heirs of life ever- 
lasting.” He calls on them to have 
confidence: “trust perfectly in 
grace,” “cast all your care on Him 
for He hath care of you,” “you are 
called out of darkness into His 
marvelous light.” He invites his 
sheep to be bold: “and who is he 
that can hurt you if you be zealous 
of good?” Then he goes on to urge 
them to love one another, “to in- 
sinuate humility one to another,” 
in fine, “to purify their souls in the 
obedience of charity.” 


r ETER had been imprisoned and 
scourged and hounded and now, as 
a prisoner in Rome, he momentar- 
ily expected a cruel death. But it 
was not of his own sufferings that 
he was thinking, but of the suffer- 
ings of others, and of how to help 
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them to sustain the 
“burning heat.” 

Peter was no mere desk or plat- 
form humanitarian. When bellies 
were empty and backs were bare he 
gathered food and clothes. In the 
early Church when the flock was in 
harsh distress Peter organized re- 
lief centers. He encouraged the rich 
to sell “and give to the poor.” They 
co-operated; “their possessions and 
goods they sold and divided them to 
all.” Men and women, believers in 
Christ, “broke bread from house to 
house” and “took their meat with 
gladness and simplicity of heart.” 


oncoming 


Peter organized so well that 
“neither was there anyone needy 
among them,” for “distribution 


was made to everyone according as 
he had need.” Peter’s “organized 
charity” met and beat a severe cri- 
sis. When he felt that handing out 
food made too severe inroads on his 
time, for he had other work to do, 
he had seven deacons elected to 
serve the tables. 


Meswunz, thanks to Peter’s 
preaching and the preaching of the 
other apostles, the number of the 
faithful was multiptied. The rulers 
of the Temple were angry at this 
ever increasing “mvnace.” They 
punished and they threatened. 
Peter, cool, calm, brave, said, “We 
cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” 

The rulers were exasperated 
over Peter’s miracles. Peter would 
not, could not, refrain from exer- 
cising the power God gave him. His 
fame grew. The Christian populace 
loved him “insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the 
streets, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that when Peter came his 
shadow at the least might over- 
shadow any of them, and they 
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might be delivered from their in- 
firmities.” 

I have said that Peter was witty 
and that he was thoughtful of 
others. Let us refer to two historic 
incidents, which we cannot afford 
to by-pass. 

Following the astounding mani- 
festation of “the gift of tongues” a 
crowd assembled asking, one of the 
other, “What meaneth this?” The 
crowd, though made up of many 
races had heard, each one his own 
tongue spoken! Men from Egypt, 
Lybia, Persia, Rome and many 
other places had heard out of the 
same apostolic mouth Egyptian, 
Lybian, Persian, and Latin spoken 
at one and the same time! It was 
too much for human credulity— 
and mockers arose who shouted 
loudly and derisively, “These men 
are full of new wine!” 


Qoicx and ready Peter arose to 
accept the challenge. Standing high 
over those around him he “lifted 
his voice’”—and a fisherman’s voice 
carries far! “Men of Judea,” he 
boomed, “and all you that dwell in 
Jerusalem be this known to you, 
and with your ears receive my 
words.” 

The crowd listened, watching 
Peter. As he paused, he turned and 
(with a smile as we may imagine) 
pointed to the other apostles: 
“These are not drunk, as you sup- 
pose,” he said, “seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day!” 

No better, no more telling, no 
wittier argument could have been 
made. It pleased the crowd which 
stayed on for the rest of Peter’s 
speech. It was a saving argument 
for, as Luke records, “there were 
added in that day about three thou- 
sand souls!” 

As for Peter’s thoughtfulness of 
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others, even under exasperating 
circumstances, we have the curious 
incident of “the locking out” of 
Peter. It was the night that he 
escaped from prison with the 
angel’s assistance. In the darkness, 
after the angel departed, he made 
his way to the house of Mark’s 
mother. No doubt he was beset by 
fears of pursuit by the prison 
guards. Arrived at the door he 
knocked. Rhode, a nitwitted serv- 
ant girl ran to the door and recog- 
nized him. Did she let him in? Did 
she admit the first Pope, the Prince 
of the Apostles, the Head of her 
Church? No! She left him there to 
cool his heels while she went off in 
triumph to tell the others within 
her great news. The Scripture tells 
us, “Peter continued knocking.” 
He might well have been recap- 
tured as he waited there; he was in- 
deed in a tight spot. 

When at last he was admitted he 
would not delay. No doubt he was 
hungry and tired but he would not 
risk bringing trouble on others. He 
told “how the Lord had brought 
him out of prison,” adding, “tell 
these things to James and the 
brethren.” Then, “going out he 
went into another place.” With 
savage wolves at his heels, this 
Good Shepherd preferred to draw 
the wolves after him than to risk 
harm to his flock. 


W: are not here concerned with 
writing Peter’s history, but only 
with referring to such incidents in 
his life as are illustrative of the fine 
timbre of his heart. 

There is, for instance, the story 
of the good widow Tabitha. It is 
important. It raises the question of 
how women regarded Peter; how 
far they liked him and looked upon 
him as their friend. 
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If we go back a little, to the day 
of the Resurrection, we recall how, 
when Mary Magdalen “saw that the 
stone was taken away from the sep- 
ulcher” immediately “she ran and 
cometh to Simon Peter” to tell him. 
It was to him she turned first! 

Peter knew Mary’s story and the 
change that had come over her 
since the day when her “adorning 
was outward plaiting of the hair; 
the wearing of gold; the putting on 
of apparel.” Now hers was “the 
incorruptibility of a quiet and a 
meek spirit” and her charity was 
guided by “the hidden man of the 
heart.” 

When later he came to write, in 
his Epistle, words of advice to 
women he praises the virtues of the 
reformed Magdalen. The _ wife 
should be treated “with honor” and 
courtesy by the husband, “as co- 
heir of the grace of life.” On her 
part the wife should be subject to 
the husband “not rendering evil for ~ 
evil, nor railing for railing but 
contrariwise blessing.” 

The word “quiet,” which applied 
so well, as Peter knew, to Christ’s 
mother, suggested the virtue that 
he considered most desirable in 
women. Not a mere physical noise- 
lessness, but a calm of mind and 
soul, a spiritual serenity. Further, 
Peter counted on wives, when they 
were married to pagans “who did 
not believe in the word,” to win 
over their husbands “without the 
word” by their good lives. No wom- 
an with a Christian outlook could 
take offense at either the tone or 
the content of Peter’s admonitions 
to them. 


Bur to return to the story of 
Tabitha. In it we have a pretty il- 
lustration of feminine reaction in 
respect of Peter. Tabitha, a widow 
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“full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did” lived at Joppe. She 
fell sick at a time when Peter was 
in nearby Lydda, and to the dismay 
of her many friends among the 
poor, she died. 

Two men from Joppe immedi- 
ately set out to tell Peter “desiring 
him that he would not be slack in 
coming unto them.” The courteous 
Peter “rising up, went with them” 
and they brought him straight to 
Tabitha’s house. There he found a 
crowd waiting for him and among 
them many widows whom Tabitha 
had helped. 

One can see, from what follows, 
how these women reacted to their 
beloved and trusted bishop. “All the 
widows stood about him weeping 
and showing him the coats and gar- 
ments which Tabitha had made.” 
Just so had the women of Jerusa- 
lem, in tears, crowded around 
Christ on His way to Calvary bear- 
ing the cross. Who, better than a 
woman in sorrow, can tell where 
true and loving sympathy lies? 

Peter was moved deeply. He was 
both moved and inspired. The rest 
of the story is well known. Giving 
Tabitha “his hand, he lifted her up 
and when he had called the saints 
and the widows he presented her 
alive!” 


A: times Peter could be hard— 
but only with the hardness of a 
kind man who leaves open a way 
of escape. There was the case of 
Simon, the famous magician, who 
tried to bribe him so as to obtain 
spiritual power. Peter turned on 
him: “Keep thy money to thyself 
to perish with thee,” he said. “Thy 
heart is not right in the sight of 
God!” Then, quickly softening, he 
added: “Do penance for this thy 
wickedness, and pray to God that 
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perhaps this thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee. For I see 
thou art in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bonds of iniquity!” 

Peter’s hope was to save this sin- 
ner. He was “a fisher of men”! 
The “magician, touched, looked into 
Peter’s merciful eyes, and an- 
swered: “Pray you for me to the 
Lord that none of these things 
which you have spoken may come 
upon me!” 

It is customary to regard toler- 
ance as an important criterion of 
brotherhood and love. The toler- 
ance of Peter survives the severest 
test. He was the first, after Christ, 
to proclaim loudly and boldly to the 
Jews who had taken part in perse- 
cuting his Master: “I know that 
you did it in ignorance.” Many fol- 
lowers of Peter, in the centuries 
that have passed, failed to acquit 
the Jews as generously and nobly 
as did Peter! 


I, respect of liberalizing Jewish 
customs so as to receive the Gen- 
tiles into the fold, Peter, though 
more cautious than Paul, was a 
pioneer. He it was who accepted an 
invitation from Cornelius, a pagan 
officer of the Italian band, to enter 
his house and eat with him. This 
was a daring thing for a Jew to do 
and Peter knew it. On entering, he 
said: “You know how abominable 
it is for a man who is a Jew to keep 
company or to come unto one of 
another nation; but God hath 
showed to me to call no man com- 
mon or unclean. For which cause, 
making no doubt, I came when I 
was sent for!” 

Having heard what Cornelius had 
to say, Peter went on: “In very 
deed I perceive that God is not a 
respecter of persons. But in every 
nation, he that feareth Him, and 
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worketh justice is acceptable to 
Him.” 

Back among his own, Peter was 
sharply questioned by followers as 
to the propriety of what he had 
done. “Why didst thou go in to 
men uncircumcised and didst eat 
with them?” he was asked. Peter 
explained all, telling what had hap- 
pened concerning Cornelius. He 
won over his stubborn critics to the 
new policy of liberality. They “hav- 
ing heard these things held their 
peace and glorified God saying, God 
then hath also to the Gentiles given 
repentance unto life.” 

Later, in his Epistles, Peter gave 
free rein to his open-hearted spirit 
of tolerance, telling his followers 
“to honor all men” and “to have 
compassion one for another.” Then 
too, he paid tribute to Paul, the 
angel of tolerance, who had once 
accused Peter of a lack of consist- 
ency, as “our most dear brother.” 


Pure did much traveling and 
much visiting at the homes of the 
faithful. East to Antioch and Asia 
Minor; west to Rome, he went. “He 
passed through, visiting all,” says 
Luke. He knew, better than any, 
the meaning of hospitality and how 
much love is involved in it. “Use 
hospitality one toward another 
without murmuring,” was his les- 
son. 

Every good thing, spiritual as 
well as temporal, should be shared. 
“As every man hath received grace, 
ministering the same to another; as 
good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” Everything should 
be done “in constant mutual char- 
ity.” The truth should be freely 
imparted; every Christian should 
be a loving apostle, “ready always 
to satisfy everyone that asketh you 
a reason of that hope that is in 





you.” Peter, who “had left all 
things to follow Christ,” could 
teach the doctrine of love with 
great sincerity. 

Peter had not much to do with 
kings and princes as Paul had. Nor 
was the task marked out for him 
of writing soaring doctrines of ec- 
static theology, “things hard to be 
understood,” that Paul wrote. Sim- 
ple, homely, plain, he lived among 
little people and the poor, building 
up the Church on the solid founda- 
tion of democracy. “The poor he 
had always with him,” and they 
were always in his thoughts. 

When the famine, that the 
prophet Agabus foretold, struck, 
and there was hunger in Judea, he 
told Paul, who had come up to Je- 
rusalem, “to be mindful of the 
poor.” “Which same thing,” re- 
cords the loyal Paul, “I was careful 
to do!” And it was in serving the 
poor, in their charity, that these 
two great men, the unlettered Peter 
and the learned Paul, came into 
closest brotherhood and identity. 


‘Teves: kind-hearted, Peter 
the brave old fisherman grew more 
and more gentle as the years went 
by. “Merciful, modest, humble,” in 
himself, he knew the spirit and the 
ingredients of love. Love had to be 
three things: brotherly, sincere, 
earnest. He summed up all he 
knew when he told us that “with 
brotherly love, from a_ sincere 
heart, we should love one another 
earnestly.” 

Peter grew more like Christ as 
the end approached; the end on a 
cross that Christ had definitely fore- 
told to him. He loved to re-live the 
past as he had seen it, from the 
Jordan to Calvary. He could tell 
the faithful: “for we have not by 
following artificial fables, made 
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known to you the power and pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ; but 
we were eyewitnesses of His great- 
ness.” Peter’s likeness to Christ 
grew out of his experience of 
Christ’s love. — 

Thinking back on Peter we see in 
him even more than the “Good 
Shepherd” who took Christ’s place. 
We see in him a Father, “Our Fa- 
ther [Pope] of Rome.” Wise, mer- 
ciful, gentle, he is the Father of our 
dreams. In sin we come to him for 
forgiveness as Christ ordained; in 
trouble we come to him for guid- 
ance, protection, aid. 
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Through the centuries he has 
lived on in other “Fathers of 
Rome,” though at times his honest 
features were blurred. But ever 
and always he reappears in his 
pristine lovableness, reminding us 
that Christ “has the words of eter- 
nal life”; telling us “to love one an- 
other.” These are the lessons we 
need, these are the lessons he re- 
peats. What wonder then that true 
Christians should be moved with 
honest, tender affection, yesterday, 
today and for ever, for our “Father 
of Rome,” in whom they see the 
dear, kind face of Peter. 


Hope 


By JOHN CADDEN 


Bxrnovisn not this hope within my breast, 
All else is gone, save your unfailing grace. 

Amid the shadows of my mind I trace 

Fair images that dance and never rest 

But still I struggle blindly onward, lest 
Perchance they fetter me with swift embrace 
And sink me down beneath my fallen race, 
Twice damned, because it holds damnation blest. 


For all is hatred, lust and constant war 
Rehearsed by generations charged with gore 
Until the earth is one great crimson stain, 
And who will ever whiten it again, 

Or sublimate to song its tragic groan, 


Save only you, O Christ, save you alone. 











The Truth-Seekers 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


Tete much can be said for the 
editors of Fortune, that while so 
many other editors are willing to 
accept the world as they find it, 
splashing color and photography in 
all directions to make it more in- 
teresting if not palatable, these men 
have been seeking for an explana- 
tion of the curious age in which we 
live. I have in mind U.S.A.: The 
Permanent’ Revolution, ‘recently 
published by the Editors of Fortune 
with the collaboration of Russell 
W. Davenport (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.). 

This is a particularly worthy 
task for Americans who have, with 
shocking suddenness, discovered 
that at the moment of our greatest 
strength, we seem to be unusually 
weak. We have won the fight but 
lost the war. We are sustaining 
backward and dependent nations 
but are failing to maintain our- 
selves. We have preached democ- 
racy to the world but do not quite 
grasp what it means. We call our 
economic system “free enterprise” 
but muddle it through a system of 
controls which is not unlike the 
Fascism which we deplore. We 


charge those whom we oppose with‘ 


corruption and practice it on a 
scale never known by them. We 
have become so confused by global- 


ism that even our generals and our 
State Department are no longer 
conscious of national responsibility 
and obligation. 


I. is a time for re-examination, for 
analysis, scrutiny and deep probing 
into our behavior to discover, if 
possible, the source of error, to con- 
fess our error, to find a basis for 
change and correction. 

This, the editors of Fortune at- 
tempt to do and while there is, as 
always in such matters, disagree- 
ment as to cause, effect and cure, 
the task itself is attractive because 
necessary and the editors and Mr. 
Davenport are to be congratulated 
for their courage. 

They make the point, which can- 
not be denied, that mere opposi- 
tion to Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nism is not sufficient as a national 
ideal. Indeed, they say: 

“Rarely have a people with so 
great a tradition been reduced in a 


George E. Sokolsky is one of the fast 
diminishing number of uncompromising 
Americans, firmly convinced that there is 
no place like America and no economic 
and political system as good as America’s. 
He is the author of several books, the most 
recent being The American Way of Life. 
Mr. Sokolsky has been a newspaper colum- 
nist since 1940, at present with the Hearst 
syndicate. 
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time of crisis to so sterile an aim. 
And when one inquires as to how 
this tragic circumstance has come 
about, one finds still another ques- 
tion lurking behind the question of 
goals. This question has to do with 
the meaning of the U.S.A. What, 
as a nation, are we all about?.. .” 


Tus question needs to be an- 
swered, but no leader of American 
life nor the “Voice of America” has 
even approached it. And the prob- 
ability is that our current leader- 
ship does not even understand the 
problem, which is moral, because 
they are too deeply consumed with 
their own self-preservation. 

It really matters little to a coun- 
try whether X or Y is President, 
for when X disappears through de- 
feat or death, there must be a Y. 
If the principles of life are correct, 
the so-called great of the earth will 
adjust to them. If the principles of 
life have degenerated in a confu- 
sion, then even important men be- 
come trivial. 

That perhaps is our difficulty in 
this era and those whom we sus- 
pect of incapacity are only the 
products of faulty education and 
rearing. For men live by what they 
believe to be true. If their assump- 
tions are false, their way of life 
will be false. If they accept words 
for ideas, slogans for tried and 
tested universal truth, they will 
move through life in a maze of con- 
flicting uncertainties. 

The editors of Fortune appar- 
ently have recognized that this is 
our problem and they grapple with 
it for about 34 pages until they 
come upon this: 

“The essence of the American 
Proposition can be understood only 
against the long religious history of 
mankind that preceded its formu- 
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lation. Man first discovered the 
fatherhood of God, then the broth- 
erhood of all men in Christ; and as 
he grew in spiritual understanding, 
he was released in the custody of 
his own conscience, to seek good 
and shun evil according to his own 
lights. This spiritual freedom is 
real because man was created by 
God in the ‘image’ of God. Man 
carries within him something that 
the merely animal does not have, 
the divine spark, the ‘image.’ Since 
every man is thus of God, every 
man is equal, in the sense that no 
man can claim he is more impor- 
tant to God than any other man. 
The human individual thus has a 
special status with regard to all 
other things and beings on earth: 
he must live, and must be entitled 
to live, by the laws of God, not just 
by the laws and directives of men.” 


‘Tu individual thus is endowed 
with inalienable rights, among 
them liberty, which can be and has 
been translated as individualism. 
But individualism without moral 
responsibility and social justice can 
develop into anarchy, even to such 
licentiousness as is current in our 
society in this generation. A so- 
ciety without restraints — self- 
restraints, moral restraints—will 
not only tolerate corruption, inde- 
cency, perversions, and exaggera- 
tion of sex above all factors in the 
relations between man and woman, 
such a society will die from its 
iniquities. 

And so these Fortune editors 
summarize the American mechanics 
of life as follows: 

“The essential principles of the 


‘American political system are very 


simple. They are three: a word, a 
tendency, and a method. The word 
is liberty. The tendency is equal- 
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ity. The method is_ constitu- 
tionalism.” 

I do not wish to prolong this 
article into an analysis of the ap- 
plication of these fundamental ideas 
to immediate problems, except to 
suggest that this book, U. S. A.: 
The Permanent Revolution is an 
interesting basis for ferocious argu- 
ments. However stated, our im- 
mediate problem is the co-existence 
of the United States and Soviet 
Russia. I avoid the cliché, “Free 
World,” which seems a meaning- 
less invention. It is the pro-God 
world and the anti-God world that 
is struggling not for physical power 
but for the minds of men. 

The editors say correctly: 

“International Communism, as 
an idea with no wringable neck, 
can be defeated by superior ideas 
when its only vehicle is the minds 
of free men. It is the combination 
of irrational dogma and national 
power that is the really mortal en- 
emy. This combination has its 
peak in the Kremlin gang, Stalin, 
the Politburo, and a few hundred 
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other men, armed as they are with 
the might of Russia and Eastern 
Europe, and their junior partners 
in Asia, are the mortal enemies of 
the free world. As they are deter- 
mined to destroy it, so it must de- 
termine to be rid of them. The rest 
is procedure.” 


Ano it would seem that this 
should offer no dilemma. For if 
one is pro-God, it is impossible to 
find a compromise with those who 
are anti-God. It is not a question 
of a liberal view or a tolerant ap- 
proach to the other’s view: it is a 
complete and total capitulation, if 
one steps forward even a fractional 
pace to meet evil on its own terms. 

The Fortune editors have doné 
well to raise these issues so sharply. 
Some of their answers and_ solu- 
tions leave me with a feeling that 
they have not fought their battles 
with themselves hard enough. And - 
that is what we all need most—a 
re-examination of ourselves, our 
motives, our purposes, our rela- 
tionship to one another and to God. 











Whose Island Shapes of Mind 


By ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


Sranpine before the eagle mirror in the hall, 

I see my father’s gray and famous eyes 

Stare at me from the cold shores of the glass, tall 

As the granite shaft that marks where all my family lies. 


And the red hair of my Irish ancestors, who came 
Westward from chance of death ih England’s seas, 
Tells of the soft air of the land whose name 
Is freedom where every green heart heaves. 


Seawater and ocean air made their iron spines 

And thick red hands; and on icy Newfoundland’s 

Great banks they set their hooked and blazing lines 
And cursed the kind who blew the fog above the sands. 


Thus when I saw my six-foot image in the glass 

I knew that Canada’s gray and rocky shore 

Had schooled my blood to love my people’s cast 
Of features and their pride’s great blue-veined core. 


The whales that beat against the North Atlantic capes 
And thrash their tails through seaweed in the brine 

Are no more wild than those whose island shapes 

Of mind, solitary and rude, the world will not let shine. 


Today the ghost of Ireland rises in my thoughts 
Where the English and the famines reach | 
To speak of stubborn hands my fathers brought 





From Cork to put strong bones into their sons’ new speech. 


And I will honor all my country’s green starved soil, 


The land in which the Giants’ Causeway rears beside the sea, 
That gave, though desolation brought all the peat-bog toil, 


My grandsires courage of St. Peter’s key. 











P stadia Yves CONGAR gave a re- 
treat at which I assisted in 1947. 
He had -just finished his monu- 


mental work on reform in the 
Church. He stood before us and 
spoke. I remember being disap- 
pointed at the simplicity of his con- 
ferences, at a certain austerity 
which contrasted somewhat un- 
favorably with the more visionary, 
indeed apocalyptic style favored by 
some of the other prominent priests 
of the time. 

I remember thinking, here is a 
man who is still embedded in “little 
catechism” formulas. How un- 
fortunate to invite him to address 
the elite of the Parisian students. 
He’s supposed to be a scholar but 
I guess he’s just a musty tradi- 
tionalist. 


Tas month I have been reading 
True and False Reform in the 
Church (Vraie et fausse réforme 
dans lEglise. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf), the book Congar finished in 
1946 but only published in 1950. 
The first few pages were enough to 
show me that I had misjudged the 
man. He whom I had accused of 
apparently living in blissful un- 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


awareness of the Catholic renewal, 
actually had been participating in 
it, weighing its merits against its 
extravagances, considering how it 
met the test of authenticity and 
orthodoxy, how it jibed with Chris- 
tian tradition. 

Congar sums up the postwar 
period as the “belle époque” of 
French Catholicism, when seeds 
planted long ago by Jocism, the li- 
turgical movement, Blondel, New- 
man and Mohler began to flower— 
when the world looked to France 
and beheld an astounding variety 
of “new” thoughts, demands and 
methods. 

He sees the essential trait of the 
modern world as a passionate, rig- 
orous, almost pitiless seeking after 
truth, truth not only in the sense of 
eternal truth, the ultimate, but in 
the correspondence of word and 
deed, of gesture and content. A 








Father Congar’s book on Reform in the 
Church is really “tremendous,” says Sally 
Whelan Cassidy. Congar is a student of 
Chenu and Mandonnet of the Saulchoir. He 
is a specialist in Church History, particu- 
larly of the Reform. Miss Cassidy will give 
us further articles on his work; here she 
concentrates on various aspects of truth, as 
expounded by him. 
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searching after truth which tends 
to prefer the sincere if extravagant 
seeker to the hedger, the prudent 
man. 


Tx relentless seeking after au- 
thenticity is apparent in Sartre’s 
novels, which portray it faithfully 
if terribly. It is one of the powers 
behind Rousset’s movement of ex- 
concentration-campees to denounce 
the USSR on this issue. Whatever 
the ideological justification the fact 
is there, the behavior is the same. 
This impatience with systems of 
thought which are seen as mask- 
ing the truth-in-action is still an- 
other facet of the search. 

Congar sees this demand for sin- 
cerity and truth-in-deeds as stem- 
ming from the confluence of sev- 
eral streams of modern thought: 
rationalism which subjected every- 
thing to pitiless analysis and 
brought on a period of debunking; 
Marxism which hammered away at 
the economic foundation of disin- 
terested and noble-seeming actions; 
psychoanalysis which unveiled the 
libidinal traces in seemingly lucid 
decisions. 

From this confluence came a 
great torrent whose chief sign was 
a demand for authenticity. The 
war, and particularly the Resist- 
ance acted as an inclined plane, 
giving the torrent even more power. 
For then ideas and men came to- 
gether, dynamite and fuse met, flint 
and steel. Then men had to go be- 
yond the letter of the law, the 
trappings of civil authority, and 
seek the truth-in-action in derision, 
poverty, danger. 

Being a jailbird became once 
more an honorable role for a Chris- 
tian. Twenty-five years of patient 
inquiry into their milieu had en- 
abled Catholic Action militants and 
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their chaplains to see their world 
in all its complexity, its despair and 
wretchedness, with the masks, the 
explanations torn away. 


Tue Christian’s search for au- 
thenticity stems from his intimate 
knowledge of his milieu. He knows 
it through having looked at it re- 
peatedly, seen its needs and its defi- 
ciencies, its dignities and its exi- 
gencies. And it is the Christian 
militant, the apostle, who, recog- 
nizing a need on the level of action, 
in the order of charity, asks for 
changes in pastoral techniques. 

He asks that an altar be an altar, 
and not merely a setting for a deco- 
rative flower piece, a vigil of a great 
feast be observed as a vigil and not 
just a service gone through heed- 
lessly, a Mass really the praise and 
offering of the community and not 
simply a spectacle. The Christian, 
living symbol of the Church to the 
non-believer, must act as another 
Christ; the Christian world or the 
world of Christians must not form 
a barrier to the teachings of Christ. 
Christian and Christ, Christendom 
and Christianity must be attuned, 
must show faith in acts, the truth 
of the Gospels. 


Gosmee decries thought separated 
from action, a system of ideas apart 
from the life of the community, 
abstractions which belie the rich- 
ness and variety of the Church. Yet 
for truth-in-action and truth-in-ex- 
pression, the field more especially 
of the theologian, the demand for 
authenticity is penetrating. 

He shows in one of the most pro- 
found passages in the book how 
truth-in-deeds and _ truth-in-words 
must ever be sought. Citing Mersch, 
he writes: 

“Truth and error are not sepa- 
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rated by an intermediary zone 
which is neither one nor the other 
and which it is prudent to avoid. 
On the contrary they touch each 
other all along the line: truth goes 
up to error, all the way to error 
exclusively; to stop too soon, even 
to get further away from error, is 
to fall into error; it would be to call 
false what is still true.” 


H: continues, “In so far as one 
sees the Church only as a struc- 
ture, which is to be above all de- 
fended, one can, practically speak- 
ing, maintain the illusion — which 
one would not want to admit ex- 
plicitlhy—that there does exist be- 
tween the orthodox position and 
the line of error, a no man’s land, 
a security zone that it is well to 
maintain because it allows us to 
keep the enemy at a distance. But 
in so far as we believe ourselves to 
be apostles and missionaries, mili- 
tants of the Church fighting on its 
frontiers, we find ourselves ‘in 
contact’ all along the line with the 
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‘opponent.’ We are standing, with 
the obligation of holding our posi- 
tion, on a thin line, on one side of 
which we are in the Church, and 
on the other out of it. If we go be- 
yond that line, we go too far, we 
are in error; but if we remain on 
this side of it, we have not assured 
to truth its whole domain: under 
the appearance of a faithful serv- 
ant, we are in reality inadequate. 

“This is precisely the prophetic 
line, that of the Church on the 
march, the Church at its frontiers. 
It carries within itself, by its own 
law of being, a kind of ambiva- 
lence, being exactly the line of con- 
tact and cleavage between authen- 
tic conquest and deviation. It im- 
poses on the one whose vocation 
it is to hold the advanced posts, a 
position full of peril: such as one 
experienced in battle with nothing 
between oneself and the enemy, 
where one draws for oneself, in 
one’s weakness what is to be the 
frontier line of his spiritual coun- 
try.” 














Recew: electoral results in West- 
ern Europe confirm pretty closely 
the surmises of political observers 
who take no notice of newspaper 
headlines or the wishful thinking 
of actual politicians, but depend 
upon the teachings of history and 
the unchanging philosophy of hu- 
man nature for their diagnosis of 
the times. 

But let us first briefly report the 
nature of these results, and then 
strive to understand their meaning 
within the context of postwar Eu- 
rope. 

In the Austrian Presidential elec- 
tion the results confirmed the very 
nearly equal division of the coun- 
try between the Catholics or Peo- 
ple’s Party and the Socialists. The 
Right-wing Union of Independents 
polled rather more than a sixth of 
the votes given to the two major 
parties, and the Communists a 
third of the “Independents’” vote. 
Thus the immediately significant 
thing in Austria is almost mathe- 
matical stability over two years 
under the Four-Power Occupation, 
with a slight drift away from the 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Catholics over to the Socialists—a 
drift which in fact, on a second 
ballot, produced a Socialist Presi- 
dent. 

The German elections, though 
appertaining only to two of the 
Lands, the Rhineland - Palatinate 
and Lower Saxony, were far more 
significant. Here the drift from the 
Christian-Democrats to the Social- 
ists was much more marked, but 
the critical change was to be found 
in the considerable strengthening 
of the Right parties, with the sud- 
den emergence of “neo-Nazism” in 
Lower Saxony with Remer’s Social- 
ist Reich Party and of open dis- 
affection against the present state 
of affairs in the Refugee Party 
(which increased its parliamentary 
representation from 1 to 22.) The 
Communist vote was insignificant, 
declining sharply from the time of 








There is an urgent lesson to be learned 
from the recent elections held in Western 
Europe, says Michael de la Bedoyere, Edi- 
tor of the London Catholic Herald. And it 
is to be hoped that the leaders of the Cen- 
ter, and most of all the Catholic leaders 
will have the sense to recognize the signs 
of the times and the courage to act in terms 
of them. 
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the previous elections when it was 
also very small. 

The more recent Italian and 
French elections were more impor- 
tant than the Austrian and German 
since they were not overshadowed 
by the artificialities of Occupation 
and internal divisions due to for- 
eign power. 

In both countries the Commu- 
nists substantially maintained the 
very high proportion of strength 
which they acquired in days that 
seem to us in retrospect to have 
been infinitely more favorable to 
Communist propaganda. In both, 
too, there was a slight increase of 
Socialist strength, a marked de- 
crease in Catholic strength, and a 
decisive advance in the position of 
the Right-wing. These features 
were rather masked in the com- 
plex Italian municipal elections 
and the party splintering. 


I, Italy, also, one must take ac- 
count of the fact that the Christian- 
Democrats are far more of a Right 
party than is the M. R. P. in France. 
For this reason, the Italian Lib- 
erals and Neo-Fascists did not gain 
as spectacularly as the Gaullist 
R. P. F. in France. This latter party 
has appealed both to the more con- 
servative Catholic-bourgeois elector 
(who might still have voted for De 
Gasperi in Italy) and to the section 
which believes more or less strong- 
ly that democracy is finished, so 
that the country must look to an 
authoritarian leader if Communism 
and Socialism are not to triumph 
in the end. 

The Austrian and German elec- 
tion results obviously reflected the 
artificial conditions in which these 
ex-enemy countries live. The sta- 
bility of Austria reflects the stabil- 
ity of the foreign overlordship, 
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though the low Communist vote 
suggests that so long as the Rus- 
sians remain physically present 
there is little likelihood of any 
strengthening of Communist sup- 
port. The Left element supports 
Socialists who, it must be remem- 
bered, are Marxist and, on the 
whole, anticlerical. The slight drift 
in their favor suggests that if Aus- 
tria were free the Catholics would 
lose more heavily to the Socialists. 
It is even more likely that if the 
Western occupying Powers did not 
represent a strong anti-fascist and 
anti-authoritarian bias, the Catho- 
lics would lose to the Right-wing 
parties. 


I, Western Germany the foreign 
,occupation has greatly weakened 
in power and influence, and conse- 
quently the movement away from 
the “center” Christian-Democratic 
party (which here includes Catho- 
lics and Protestants in more or less 
equal numbers) is more obvious. A 
proportion goes Left, but the 
growth of a hitherto almost pro- 
scribed Right becomes obvious, and 
perhaps threatening. That this new 
movement should possess clear au- 
thoritarian, if not Nazi, tendencies 
is an inevitable result of the reac- 
tion against defeat and artificially 
imposed democracy. 

On the whole, the wonder is that 
this movement still remains so 
small. In Western Germany, the 
persistent weakness of Commu- 
nism is an evident result of actual 
experience of the Communist be- 
havior in the past and the division 
of the country into a free half and 
an enserfed half. 

The future of both these ex- 
enemy countries must depend on a 
host of unpredictable factors, and 
it is not my purpose to discuss it 
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here. .It is enough to note that even 
under such artificial conditions of 
political life, we can trace in both 
Austria and Germany a movement 
away from the Christian and Con- 
fessional “center” to the Socialists 
and, still more, to the Right. 

This very important political 
movement expresses itself far more 
clearly in the completely free cir- 
cumstances of Italy and France. 
And in these countries we have to 
note, as a factor of the utmost im- 
portance, the persistence of an im- 
mensely large and solid Communist 
vote in the face of months of strong 
anti-Communist propaganda and of 
a Moscow policy which, one would 
have thought, would immensely 
weaken Communist allegiance in 
these free and not unprosperous 
countries. 

These are the points which we 
must examine with some care. 


Tus Confessional Party was a 
strange and unexpected political 
phenomenon of the postwar world 
—strange and unexpected because 
it would be optimistic indeed to be- 
lieve that the war caused a marked 
return of spiritual faith and values 
in Western Europe. These parties 
emerged as decisive political forces 
after the war for political and so- 
cial, rather than spiritual, reasons. 
Communism was then in_ the 
ascendant because of Russia’s vic- 
tory and the strong Western ap- 
peasement of its ally, and because 
the Communists had made them- 
selves an important factor in the 
Resistance movements which all 
of a sudden found themselves in 
power. 

But Communism as such re- 
mained unacceptable to the bour- 
geois and wealthy classes, while the 
core of real Christians and genuine 
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democrats in every class were nec- 
essarily opposed to it. Yet it was 
impossible to revive Right parties 
which were everywhere associated 
(justifiably or not) with the ap- 
peasement of Nazism and Fascism, 
as well as with a social order of 
authority and privilege that the 
war was supposed to have swept 
away. 

Therefore, what more natural 
and inevitable than the focusing of 
a democratic and reformist anti- 
Communism on the Christian mor- 
al and social principles for which 
the Catholics and _ Protestants 
stood? Christian social principles 
were absolutely anti-Communist, 
yet they were also strongly reform- 
ist and at the same time funda- 
mentally, intransigently conserva- 
tive. Moreover, the Christian 
resistance of a strong core of Cath- 
olics and Protestants had vied with 
the Communist resistance, and pos- 
sessed, of course, a far better politi- 
cal record since Communism at the 
beginning had actually been allied 
with Nazi Germany. 


Tux general pattern, then, shaped 
itself inevitably. You had the Com- 
munists who were either genuine 
supporters of the social system 
glorified in the Russian victory or 
who believed that a deal could be 
made with the Soviet Communist 
leadership to export a milder brand 
of Communism compatible with 
Western ideals. 
You had the Socialists who re- 
mained suspicious of Communist 
extremism and dictatorship and yet 
who could not stomach the Chris- 
tianity and clericalism of the Con- 
fessional parties. You had _ the 
Confessional parties representing 
anything from a radical program of 
social reform to the maintenance of 
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the old capitalist and conservative 
order with the labels changed. 

And you had the heterogeneous 
Right critics who might be secretly 
either authoritarians or constitu- 
tionalists suspicious of the new so- 
cialist or social-Christian order, 
but who for the time being were 
too unpopular to emerge as an im- 
portant factor. 


Tue determining influence of 
Britain and America was affected 
for a long time by their pro-Rus- 
sian policy, while the British Labor 
Government, for its part, strongly 
supported the Continental Social- 
ists in the hope of establishing a 
socialist Europe which could hold 
Communism at bay and yet create 
a planned Welfare society free 
from suspected clerical influences. 

These hopes, as we know, failed 
dismally. Continental Socialists, 
anxious to distinguish themselves 
from the ideas of Christian social 
reform to their Right, stressed their 
essentially Marxist and anticlerical 
character and tended to interpret 
the appeasement of Communism in 
a very different sense from what 
was understood in Britain and 
America. While some of them 
drifted unhappily between extreme 
Left and Center, others made com- 
mon political and social cause with 
Communism. Neither policy suc- 
ceeded, and Socialism as an inde- 
pendent idea steadily lost ground 
to the Confessional parties. 


| there was a great deal 
that was artificial about this post- 
war political set-up, and it was not 
to be expected that it. would last in- 
definitely. Unfortunately, the states- 
men and popular publicists tended 
to be committed to it, and there- 
fore strove to maintain it as long 
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as possible by their actions and 
propaganda. 

Hence it is that so much contem- 
porary political action and _ so 
much “informed” comment looks 
backward rather than forward. As 
such, it is constantly being shown 
to be in the wrong. But the price of 
this is unsound political direction 
and an ever-widening gap between 
the peoples’ leaders and the people 
themselves. 

Sheer force of circumstances in 
self-preservation has forced the 
leaders to recognize that Commu- 
nism is Enemy Number One and 
not our best friend of tomorrow, 
but other political lessons are not 
so easily learned. Moreover, in 
England and America the _ two- 
party democratic system which is 
so much more efficient for purposes 
of steady, continuous and forceful 
government causes us to despise 
the verdicts of the more complex 
and governmentally far less effi- 
cient multi-party elections. 

The truth, however, is that the 
two-party system veils the real 
feelings of the people far more than 
does the multi-party system with 
its strange electoral complexities. 
It is fatuous to suppose that the 
complex political and social feel- 
ings of the British people can be ac- 
curately divided into the two divi- 
sions of Labor and Tory; and no 
doubt the same is true of the Re- 
publican and Democratic labels in 
America. But in Germany, Italy 
and France the variety of parties 
does reflect to some extent the 
movement of electoral opinion. 


‘Last movement, as we have seen, 
seems common to _ Continental 
countries. It is constituted by the 
following elements. 

Contrary to British and Ameri- 
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can hopes and expectations, Com- 
munism retains its great hold in 
the face of adverse circumstances. 
Contrary to the hopes of Catholic 
and other conscientious social re- 
formers who realize that social re- 
form must go far and yet be abso- 
lutely based on rigid spiritual and 
moral principles, the Confessional 
parties are weakening because the 
peculiar circumstances in which 
they rose to decisive influence have 
gone. 

The supporters of these parties 
are looking again to the Left and 
to the Right of the Center. Those 
who look to the Left are beginning 
to support Socialism again where 
Socialism has clearly separated it- 
self from Communism. But the 
main movement away from the 
Center is evidently to the Right. In 
France the reformist M.R.P. has 
lost heavily to the Gaullists. In 
Italy, the Christian Democrats have 
themselves been moving steadily 
Rightwards for a number of years. 

In other words, the third factor 
of major importance which we 
must observe is the return of the 
Right as a major factor in contem- 
porary Continental politics. 


Waar does all this mean? The 
persistent strength of Communism 
and the tendency of the Socialists 
to increase in strength mean that 
the workers are still very far from 
satisfied with the social and eco- 
nomic deal which they are getting. 
It is fantastic to suppose that many 
millions of good French and Ital- 
ian workers really want to be 
ruled by Moscow; but it is perfectly 
natural to suppose that they are 
not interested in the democratic so- 
ciety of which they. are members 
and in defense of which they are 
being internationally called to 
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fight. This feeling of theirs is ex- 
pressed markedly in a Communist 
vote, less definitely in a Socialist 
vote. In both cases there is an anti- 
clerical and anti-bourgeois gesture. 
This is a basic fact that must be 
taken account of, if we are to win 
a just peace. 


A. the other end of the scale, a 
similar dissatisfaction with the 
present democratic society is find- 
ing its ever increasing expression 
in the support of Right-wing par- 
ties whose real character has not 
as yet been clearly defined. Is the 
movement a movement toward au- 
thoritarianism and _ neo - Fascism, 
i.e., an anti-democratic movement, 
or is it a movement for the refor- 
mation and renewal of democracy 
by restoring to it a direction, lead- 
ership and control sufficient to 
make it an effective, instead of an 
ineffective, expression of popular 
will? Is it a movement to root de- 
mocracy again in the family, in free 
association, in traditional morals 
and virtues, instead of allowing it 
to remain the helpless victim of 
political intrigue and corruption? 

The answer to this last question 
will probably be settled by the fu- 
ture historical evolution. If the re- 
emergence of the Right is labeled 
as “Fascist” and “reactionary” by 
the frightened politicians of the 
Center in a desperate attempt to 
retain their power, then the chances 
are that the Right will tend to go 
authoritarian. The ultimate result 
of this cannot in the long run be 
other than a violent clash between 
the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left as took place in Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain before the war, 
but this time with the chances 
heavily in favor of a Communist 
triumph. 
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But if the politicians and leaders 
of the Center, and most of all the 
Catholic leaders, have the sense 
to recognize the signs of the times 
and the courage to act in terms of 
them, then there is greater hope. 
This means that they must admit, 
on the one hand, the persistence of 
the popular demand for a much 
fuller measure of social reform 
and, on the other, the right and re- 
sponsibility of the reawakened con- 
servative elements to see democ- 
racy cleansed and purified and to 
be permitted to stand for law and 
order, as essential elements of de- 
mocracy and social reform, without 
being labeled reactionaries and 
Fascists. 


I, other words, it comes to this. 
Those who conscientiously believe 
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in the compatibility of true free- 
dom with effective authority, and 
of a deep-going measure of social 
reform with the maintenance of a 
strong and healthy traditional so- 
ciety, must come together in order 
to effect constitutionally and dem- 
ocratically what the Communists 
claim to be able to do by force in 
terms of materialist Marxism. The 
artificially developed Confessional 
parties may be disappearing—and 
their political record has not been 
up to Christian expectations—but 
the true moral of the situation is 
that the principles of a Christian 
society and a Christian social re- 
form must be taken up by all hon- 
est anti-Communists, whatever their 
party label, if the military defense 
of Europe is to be worth the sacri- 
fices being made for it. 





Theater 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


i tnsiteny —"1 couldn’t have borne 
it,” said my daughter at sixteen after 
one of her brother’s latest escapades, 
“I might have done something terrible 
to him but,” she added, maturely tol- 
erant, “I’ve read Penrod and Seven- 
teen and I understood.” So did Booth 
Tarkington. Willie Baxter and Pen- 
rod have joined hands in immortality 
with Huckelberry Finn. Tarkington’s 
sketches of adolescent romance, first 
published in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine at the outbreak of the First World 
War appeared in novel form and on 
the silent screen in 1916; in 1918 as a 
play with Ruth Gordon and Gregory 
Kelly; in 1926 as a Shubert musical; 
in 1940 as a Paramount picture with 
Jackie Cooper and Betty Field and 
now here they are again as a musical 
with book by Sally Benson, music by 
Walter Kent, sets by Stewart Chaney, 
costumes by David Ffolkes, directed 
by Richard Whorf and staged by the 
veteran Hassard Short. Its a produc- 
tion that has Hit writ large upon it. 

Of course there are those who find 
young people a bore, like one reviewer 
who admitted his relief each time an 
adult strayed wpon the stage, and if 
you sympathize with him, stay away 
from Seventeen for this is a musical 
which fairly froths over with youth. 

Ann Crowley, who plays Lola Pratt, 
the visitor from the South, has been 
educated in Oklahoma and Carousel 
and seems more typical of a musical 
comedy heroine than a Southern belle, 
but Kenneth Nelson in what is practi- 
cally his stage debut plays Willie Bax- 
ter with the seriousness due a young 
man’s first cataclysmic romance and 
instills a finely sensitive fervor into 














his solo “How do you do, Miss Pratt” 
which he sings in his school beflagged- 
bedroom as he changes into the dress 
suit he has purloined from his father. 

The havoc wrought by the advent 
of Miss Lola Pratt upon the youth of 
Indianapolis; the dismay of the girls 
and complete capitulation of Willie is 
all the story, and the songs and dances 
are all kept within the frame of 
Stewart Chaney’s fairly realistic but 
thoroughly decorative sets which with 
the Ffolke costumes add to the gen- 
eral gaiety. A Yale man of the Boola- 
boola era provides a lively finish for 
Act I but the song that wins most en- 
cores is a trio with Willie, the Baxter’s 
faithful Genesis, and his “Pappy.” 
Pappy played by the veteran Alonzo 
Bosan (lately seen as Noah in Green 
Pastures) is able to make his only ap- 
pearance a sensation in this favorite, 
“I Could Get Married Today.” 

Mention must also be made of King 
Calder as Mr. Parcher, Lola’s long 
suffering host and of Jane, Willie’s 
small but sagacious sister, to say noth- 
ing of two fine canine actors, the 
Baxter’s terrier and Lola’s white Flop- 
pet, both of whom recognize their 
music cues like old stagers. 

In this version of Seventeen, the hu- 
man values are still intact but the 
music and sets lend a fairytale quality 
of immortality. I hope I have made it 
clear that I recommend a visit to the 
Broadhurst, 


_ TrmeE.—Years and years 
ago there was playing for years in 
London a bucolic comedy by Eden 
Phillpotts called The Farmer’s Wife. 
That same season, I remember, Dr. 
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Knock was the delight of Paris. Both 
of these national successes forced me 
into the bored minority and the Amer- 
ican public took the same stand when 
The Farmer’s Wife with its broad 
Devonshire accent was brought to 
Broadway. But now transplanted to 
Maine, The Farmer’s Wife has reap- 
peared and turns out to be one of the 
better musicals. The genial figure of 
Joe E. Brown —replacing Lloyd No- 
lan’s damaged vocal chords — adds a 
puckish warmth to the play which is 
given backbone by the forthright per- 
sonality of Billie Worth, the capable 
housekeeper who, despite the Farmer’s 
decision to marry one of three eligible 
neighbors, has fully determined to 
keep him for herself. 

Joe E. Brown manages to get a good 
deal of fun out of his three proposals 
but Carmen Mathews steals the scene 
and makes it, indeed, the focal point 
of the evening when, as a hitherto 
deprecatingly timid spinster, she bursts 
into a sudden paean of triumph over 
her first proposal! Brown has his 
moment later on when he pantomimes 
the sufferings of a man with a hang- 
over trying to light a stove and make 
himself some coffee. It is not as inte- 
gral a part of the story as Miss 
Mathews’ contribution but it fits into 
the general scheme far better than the 
Balanchine ballet about Johnny-Ride- 
the-Sky and the storm pixies—in 
Maine parlance “Puckwudgies.” 

The Wishbone Song, danced by the 
same team with the lively square 
dance, “Choose Your Partner,” build 
up some of the atmosphere of “way 
down East” but a ballerina in a toutou 
has as little fellowship with a puck- 
wudgie as does Russian choreography 
with a Maine barnyard! : 

While the music adds a great deal 
to the show, the lyrics, except for the 
spinster’s solo, are not very bright 
and try to be broad but Alswang has 
designed some finely flamboyant sets. 
The big red barn with a practical hay- 
loft is well wp stage and, recognizing 
the supremely decorative possibilities 
of vegetables, Alswang has baskets of 
them—red and yellow and green—by 
the door. He also has a very engaging 
picture of the spinster’s garden cen- 
tered about her gazebo—which, you 
will remember, is a Victorian summer 
house. All in all Courtin’ Time, with 
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a clever cast and pleasing to the eye 
and ear is a musical to recommend.— 
At the Royale. 


: New York City BALLET.—Ballet 
now being one of the livest of the arts 
is sending its tendrils vinelike in all 
directions. The classic ballet which 
once was limited to telling a simple 
story in highly stylized form is now 
being used more impersonally for the 
sheer delight of its pattern, while nar- 
rative ballet veering toward realism, 
assumes the posture and manners of 
its story’s pcriod as in the Botticel- 
lian design of Tudor’s Romeo and 
Juliet, De Mille’s eighteenth century 
Tally Ho and Loring’s Billy the Kid. 
The psychological theme is also edg- 
ing in. It began with Tudor’s Dim 
Luster through the involved symbol- 
ism of his Undertow and Balanchine’s 
oriental rendering of the Orpheus leg- 
end to Robbins’s obscure Facsimile to 
his abstract Age of Anxiety. Nowhere 
can these tendencies be better illus- 
trated than in the New York City Bal- 
let. 

Organized six years ago by Lincoln 
Kirstein, whose energies have been 
devoted to the advancement of ballet 
in America, co-founder of the short- 
lived American Ballet and the present 
School of the American Ballet and au- 
thor of the most authoritative history 
of The Dance, and Balanchine, famous 
Russian choreographer, it has in its 
seventh year taken firm root in the 
New York City Center and found for 
the first time black figures in its bal- 
ance. 

This past year they added a spring 
season to the customary autumn and 
winter ones as well as a successful 
season in Chicago. Yet much as I ap- 
preciate the growing excellence of the 
company, the Ballet Theater has still 
my favorite repertoire. Two if not 
three of the ballets on every program 
of the New York City Ballet at City 
Center are Balanchine’s and it is evi- 
dent from the fidelity and enthusiasm 
of their audiences that this must be 
their choice. Balanchine is undoubt- 
edly a genius, particularly in his mas- 
tery of the classic mode and its 


adaptation to the intricacies of the 
more sophisticated current taste but 
he is essentially Slavic in tradition 
and without any apparent humor. In 
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any case, Jerome Robbins since his 
association with Balanchine, seems to 
have lost all his old time carefree 
gaiety and betrayed a rising pessi- 
mism. 

Robbins’s Age of Anzxiety from a 
poem of W. H. Auden to the Second 
Symphony of Leonard Bernstein, is 
danced in varied colored tights and 
concerns four strangers who meet and 
share their aspirations and then join 
in a search for happiness which leads 
among many perplexities to a colossal 
statue which I took for Mammon but 
which from the program notes may 
have been the All - Powerful - Father 
whom they have lost. After a brief 
diversion with jazz they find them- 
selves at the end just where they 
started. 

Danced extremely well by Melissa 
Hayden, Moncion, Bolender and To- 
bias, Age of Anziety lacks the distinc- 
tion of high tragedy and the excite- 
ment of drama as well as the grace of 
pure beauty. It is the epitome of frus- 
tration. 

Balanchine’s nearest approach to 
comedy is his Card Game to Stravin- 
sky’s original score in which the 
stage is the card table where the Joker 
delights in mixing the hands held in 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Anne Jeffreys’ spir- 
ited Katharine sets the pace for the 
show which is still a delightful one. 
—At the Shubert. 


May 
Souta Paciric.—Mary Martin and 
Pinza have left it but it still rolls on, 
now with Martha Wright and Roger 
Rico.—At the Majestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing as the “gold digger” of the 
*20’s is the worthwhile part of a show 
which is as lacking in wit as in cos- 
tumes for the showgirls.—Alt the Zieg- 
feld. 

March 

THe Happy Time.—Bawdy family 

comedy of French Canadians with al- 


most complete replacements of origi- 
nal cast.—At the Plymouth. 
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the poker game. Commissioned for 
the now defunct American Ballet 
and performed in 1937 at the Metro- 
politan it is now revived at City 
Center. 

Balanchine’s narrative ballet of 
Prodigal Son is a grim interlude to 
music by Prokofiev with sets that 
seem pure Rouault although no ac- 
knowledgment is made for them on 
the program. Danced by that most 
powerful of dramatic dancers, Hugh 
Laing — late of Ballet Theater — it 
mounts in climactic force with the en- 
trance of the siren (Yvonne Mounsey) 
who revolves in yards upon yards of 
train, and most fantastic convolutions 
occur between her and the Prodigal 
and their drinking companions, who 
are in masques. The return and wel- 
come by the son’s sisters is moving 
and becomes magnificent when the 
Father takes him up in his arms. 

Capriccio Brillant, Bourée Fan- 
tasque, Symphonie Concertante and 
Symphony in C all exhibit Balan- 
chine’s dazzling use of the classic bal- 
let. Meanwhile I feel it is a very 
healthy sign that the purebred Ameri- 
can Cakewalk, by Ruthanna Boris, be- 
came one of the late season’s suc- 
cesses. 


REVIEWED 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—June Havoc has 
now replaced Celeste Holm in Ver- 
neuil’s pleasant diplomatic comedy.— 
At the Music Boz. 


SEASON IN THE SuN.—Wolcott Gibbs’ 
unsavory and unattractive farce about 
the New Yorker columnist living on 
Fire Island.—At the Booth. 


December 


CALL Me MaApAamM.—Delightful musi- 
cal about our ambassadress to “Lich- 
tenberg” with Ethel Merman at her 
jolliest. Songs by Irving Berlin; dances 
by Jerome Robbins, sets by Pene Du 
Bois and a tophole cast.—At the Im- 
perial. 

January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—Based on some 
Damon Runyon stories of Broadway, 
this musical play about gamblers and 
their reform by a Bowery Mission has 
a very human and amusing appeal. 
Not to be recommended are the cos- 
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tumes of the Night Club dancers. Win- 
ner of Drama Critics’ Award.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


March 


THe Rose Tatroo.—lIt is said that 
one of the very objectionable scenes 
at the close of Tennessee Williams’s 
drama of a Sicilian widow on the Gulf 
Coast has been purged. I hope it has 
as Acts I and II are too good to be 
ruined by a last act which offends 
both truth and decency. Maureen 
Stapleton does an extraordinarily fine 
piece of work as Rosa.—At the Martin 
Beck. 

May 


THE KinG anv I.—The latest Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein musical set in fan- 
tastically rich Siamese backgrounds is 
crowned by the performance of Yul 
Brynner as the King. Gertrude Law- 
rence is always charming as the Eng- 
lish governess and the ballet by 
Jerome Robbins is as amusing as beau- 
tiful. The music seems less important 
than the story.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Biue.—The indiscreet 
but well brought up heroine is amaz- 
ingly attractive as played by Barbara 
Bel Geddes, and Donald Cook’s alco- 
holic brings out the good qualities of 
Barry Nelson’s young architect. Two 
scenes of F. Hugh Herbert’s comedy 
are on top of the Empire State and 
the action observes the laws of pro- 
priety if the dialogue sometimes does 
not.—At the Henry Miller. 


June 


GRAMERCY GHoST.—Miss Sara 
Churchill proves herself an excellent 
actress in the part of the young lady 
who inherits a ghost of 1776. John 


Cecil Holms sometimes tries too hard 
to amuse in his latest comedy which 
is thoroughly well mannered and well 
packed with laughs. At the Morosco. 


A TREE Grows IN BROOKLYN.— 
Shirley Booth has scored a personal 
triumph in her Aunt Cissy, and Na- 
thaniel Frey as her hulking husband 
never lets her down. The musical 
ends where the novel began and gives 
plenty of glamour to the Brooklyn 
slums. The music and action are 
lively when not off-color which is the 
chief fault of the lyrics.—At the Alvin. 


MAKE A WisH.—Supposed to be 
founded on a Molnar comedy set in 
Budapest, the story is now laid in 
Paris with sex the only subject of the 
jokes, yet with Nanette Fabray as the 
orphan heroine the rather stereotyped 
musical is not nearly so risqué as the 
posters outside the theater would sug- 
gest—At the Winter Garden. 


July 


Statac 17.—Actually composed 
while prisoners, the authors offer a 
very authentic picture of their air 
force comrades in a German camp 
and have contrived a plot which keeps 
one guessing. They have also written 
forcefully but without the offensive 
language which scarred Mr. Roberts. 
Very well acted.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


OKLAHOMA.—Back to New York 
after playing in England and on the 
road, some of the cast have sung their 
songs over 2,700 times! Yet the per- 
formance is still spirited and only one 
blue sky showed signs of travel. If 
there are still some people left who 
haven’t seen Oklahoma, here is their 
opportunity.—At the Broadway. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The Troubled Air. By Irwin Shaw. Ran- 
dom House. $3.75. 

The novel has often served as a ve- 
hicle of indignation; here once again 
characters and situations are brought 
to bear upon one another to point a 
righteous moral. Mr. Shaw, though he 
deals, of course, with “imaginary 
events,” is rightly concerned about the 
damage to the innocent which is done 
by “guilt by association” listings. Spe- 
cifically, he and his characters con- 
template the situation brought about 
when an anti-Communist magazine 
names certain radio performers on its 
subversives list. 

For Clement Archer, former liberal 
college professor and now a liberal 
program director, the case is at first 
clear-cut, then progressively murky. 
Archer, reflecting that “it is hard to 
survive attention these days,” does a 
little checking up on his actors. One 
admits to being a Communist, but 
she’s a psychopath who ends her fash- 
ionable career of isms by taking up 
repentance and religion. The man he 
should have suspected, Archer misses 
until it is almost too late. 

It soon becomes too late for Mr. 
Shaw’s thesis, for he was way beyond 
his depth in all this. He completely 
blurs the good case he has to start 
with by his fears and self-pity. The 
sum of Mr. Shaw’s confusion is shown 
when Archer discovers what he takes 
to be an FBI tap on his telephone. 
Follow pages of indignation and emo- 
tion about the police state we are liv- 
ing in. Later Archer discovers the 
wire-tapping was the work of a pri- 
vate person. You cannot get us agin 














the government that way, Mr. S., and 
then run out on us. 

One further note: it is grimly amus- 
ing that Mr. Shaw, who has never dis- 
played an overly pious mien before, 
does not make the mistake of going in 
for high political and low sexual mo- 
rality, as has been the fashion for the 
past two decades. One may look for 
liberals in novels to display all the 
domestic virtues from now on. 


Return to Paradise. By James A. Mich- 
ener. Random House. $3.50. 

Mr. Michener won fame, a Pulitzer 
Prize, and considerable musical com- 
edy royalties with his Tales of the 
South Pacific and then did a novel 
which was both a critical and popular 
failure. In quest of further romantic 
material and royalties, he hit upon the 
idea of doing the present book, half of 
which is fiction, half factual survey. 
He first wrote a series of essays out of 
his fresh personal knowledge and 
reading about his ocean. “Then,” he 
tells us, “I wrote a story growing out 
of the theme of the essay.” An uneven 
book was bound to result. 

In fact and fiction both, Mr. Mich- 
ener industriously probes for the 
“core of meaning, that terribly pre- 
cious jewel that all writers seek.” His 
story on Guadalcanal (entitled “The 
Story” and awkwardly prefaced with 
the notation “To me—and many like 
me — Guadalcanal has a significance 
that is hard to explain”) is good class- 
room demonstration stuff on what 
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makes fiction. A man named Larcom 
tries to sell the narrator, a writer, on 
doing a fantastically impossible yarn; 
in Larcom himself, after much guess- 
ing and piecing things together, the 
latter finds fiction’s jewel. 

Most of the stories depend on some 
worn device or other, usually coinci- 
dence’s long arm, to see them through. 
Mr. Michener is obviously trading 
throughout on landscape and piquant 
mores. The theme of many of the 
stories seems to be: “let the basic ani- 
mal take control.” In Return to Paradise 
Mr. Michener turns out to be a kind 
of John Gunther—the same insatiable 
curiosity, the occasional pompousness, 
the bad, utilitarian prose—of the 
sparse places; a Gunther with a dash 
or two of Dr. Kinsey. 


The Ballad of the Sad Café. By Carson 
McCullers. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 
This is an omnibus of three novels, 

a novella, and six short stories, the 

bulk of the work of a young Southern 

writer whose reputation for a highly 
individualized literary craftsmanship 
is well deserved. The copyright cred- 
its for this collection cover the years 
1936 to 1951; except for the unformed 
tentativeness of one or two of the early 
stories, there is no question of devel- 
opment here. Rather there is the re- 
working of a few themes. The over- 
riding one is loneliness, specifically 
that separateness brought about by the 
tensions and violence inherent in the 

South. 

Mrs. McCullers, a sensitive sociolo- 
gist interested in those fragments of 
speech or attitude which reveal per- 
sonality, has an apparently incurable 
romantic attachment to the grotesque. 
The hunchback, the child, dreams, 
music—these are her signs for what 
Graham Greene calls the loyalty we all 
owe to unhappiness. 

The title novella tells what happens 
in a drab, remote Southern town when 
a hunchback arrives at the general 
store kept by Miss Amelia. The store’s 
transformation to a café— and Miss 
Amelia’s greater change in personality 
— reaches its climax when Miss 
Amelia’s ex-husband returns from the 
penitentary. The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter, the longest piece, gets out of 
hand. Among its characters are deaf 
mutes—one goes mad, the other be- 
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comes a suicide—and a Negro doctor 
whose sole hope is Karl Marx. 

Reflections in a Golden Eye de- 
scribes with sustained power a brutal 
tragedy in a peacetime Army post; it 
is a kind of intellectual murder story, 
for until the last moment one is un- 
aware of the identity of the victim. 
The Member of the Wedding, Mrs. Mc- 
Culler’s most recent novel, which was 
a success as a Broadway play, is a pro- 
found study of early adolescence, the 
story of a girl who struggles to find 
“the we of me,” to be a “member” of 
some group, to belong. And in this 
novel too there is the lonesome figure 
walking the streets of the town, drink- 
ing in the separate, lost faces, and 
straining to hear music and the tones 
of love. 


Rain on the Wind. By Walter Macken. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 

When we first see Mico, son of 
Micil Mor, who is “the height of a 
door and a half-door and the width of 
a full door,” he is a small boy, dressed 
in the red petticoats customary with 
the lads of the Galway fishing people. 
Not exactly an omadhaun, Mico, dis- 
figured from birth by a large purple 
mark on his face, is a trial to his ambi- 
tious, discontented mother and a 
“thick” at school. When he reaches 
his teens, overgrown and sensitive, he 
is sent away for a while to live with 
his Uncle James “among the Con- 
nemara foreigners.” Finally, at the 
cost of some rather artificial literary 
contrivance, he finally achieves for 
himself “the little simple things that 
other men don’t want at all.” 

Mico’s story is the loose frame upon 
which Mr. Macken hangs the richness 
of his knowledge of life in an Irish 
fishing village. The sea and the leap- 
ing fish and “the labor and torment 
of their catching” are at the center of 
this wise and, to use a word that has 
strength and maleness on _ Irish 
tongues, lovely book. The reader will 
take away with him an unsentimental 
yet bracing experience of the simple 
joys and complex terrors of a life of 
daily challenge and reward. 


Traveller’s Samples. 
nor. Knopf. $2.75. 
Frank O’Connor is perhaps the most 

controversial figure in contemporary 


By Frank O’Con- 
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Irish letters. He writes always in crit- 
ical tone and temper. Not for him the 
simple acceptances of a Corkery, a 
McLaverty, or even of Liam O’Flah- 
erty. His angle of vision differs from 
theirs; he is an international writer, 
so to speak, who happens to have Ire- 
land as his subject. A less careful 
craftsman than either O’Faolain or 
O’Flaherty, his great peers, he is more 
intellectual and penetrating and one 
of the greatest humorists alive. 

Traveller’s Samples is a collection of 
stories and tales, O’Connor’s third in 
recent years. The book is chiefly no- 
table for its humorous yarns of child- 
hood. Now childhood in O’Connor’s 
stories is a strenuous time, for his 
boys, flip in manner yet “heart-scald- 
ed” over reverses, are charged with 
dashing for medicine for ailing moth- 
ers (“The Man in the House’), rescu- 
ing fathers from protracted mourning 
over funerals (“The Drunkard’), or 
living up to the standards of proper 
Sid Sawyers of brothers (“The Thief”). 

Two of the funniest and best yarns 
are “First Confession,” with its prob- 
lem in charity for a boy whose grand- 
mother is given to porter and going 
around barefoot, and “The Idealist,” 
a story that imperishably demon- 
strates the difference between the 
Irish and the English public school. 
Less fortunate are the didactic and 
somewhat sexual tales of adult life, 
though even these reveal the author’s 
comic spirit. An Irish Book Club se- 
lection. 


A Certain Widow. 
Bruce. $3.00. 
Although Mr. Dever’s first novel, No 

Lasting Home, was an inexpert job, it 

was possible to come at his meaning. 

In this second glimpse of the author’s 

Boston, we have at once a more ambi- 

tious and more cryptic undertaking. 

Mr. Dever is back again at “Ignatian 

College” and the careers that flow 

therefrom, and back again with a two- 

brothers motif. Ed Creedin becomes 

a labor leader in the earlier book so 

that his brother may go to college. 

In A Certain Widow the brothers 
Ronayne come of better economic 
stock. In fact they are aristocrats, 
though their gentility is not quite pal- 
pable enough for their Brahmin ac- 
quaintances to notice it. There is a 
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selfish Ronayne brother; he goes to 
Harvard and becomes a lawyer and 
politician. The other, scarcely noticed 
by their mother, editor-publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, has a go at the 
seminary, and finally turns up on the 
paper. 

The title, and certain tentative jabs 
by the author, would lead one to be- 
lieve that Catherine Ronayne will be 
the central, thematic character. Mr. 
Dever lets us assume that Catherine is 
ruining her sons’ lives by her domi- 
neering ways, but is mighty chary 
with the evidence. All this could have 
happened anywhere, except for some 
local color stuff about the “Spike” 
(Bunker Hill Monument) and a rash 
of car-stealing and devil-driving that, 
we are told, hit Charlestown a while 
back. 

One curious note: Martin, the law- 
yer one, elopes with a divorcee near 
the end. “We all choose our own kind 
of crucifixion — good or bad,” words 
from the mouth of a seminary profes- 
sor, would seem to be the author’s 
thought for us on that incident. It is 
hard to see where Mr. Dever can go 
from here. 


Mr. Byculla. By Eric Linklater. 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

On the dust jacket of this book is a 
stylized drawing of a Thuggee ritual 
murder. A startled antelope looks on 
in “attractive innocence” while the 
victim cries “piteously of mortality.” 
This sharp contrast between the “in- 
nocence” of art, here of a bland, clear 
style, and the quickened mortality of 
a series of murders in London gives 
this novel its special flavor. 

The inscrutable Mr. Byculla first ap- 
pears in the reading room of the Brit- 
ish Museum; soon his sad eyes are 
peering into the activities of a psy- 
chiatrist and of a knight retired from 
service in India. “What,” Mr. Byculla 
asks in his polite, elaborate way, “have 
you got—you, in your present circum- 
stances—to live for, Sir Simon?” A 
good question, one that Mr. Byculla 
voices in one way or another on be- 
half of the other characters, many of 
whom meet death in the Thuggee 
manner. Graceful as a minuet, Mr. 
Byculla perhaps signifies nothing, but 
its dulcet sound and patrician fury 
are marvelous to behold. 
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The Image of a Drawn Sword. By Jocelyn 

Brooke. Knopf. $2.75. 

Mr. Brooke’s novel, besides being a 
technically brilliant job, is an impres- 
sive projection of the disorder of our 
times in terms of nightmare. At first 
the unwary reader might think, so 
persuasive is the realism and objec- 
tivity of the opening pages, that he is 
being asked to experience the rise of 
a new brand of fascism in post-war 
England. 

From a feeling of “unreality” and 
“dissolution” the hero is persuaded to 
join a secretly organized “territorial” 
unit of the army. But before long 
events set up the familiar feelings of 
the last war— “the centrifugal dis- 
persal of identity, the ‘unbecoming’ 
of his very self.” Everything unravels. 
The training quarters on the old Ro- 
man camp site—disorder has a long 
history — disappear and then appear 
again, much as a world unfolded for 
Alice at the end of the rabbit: hole. 
Beyond the gothic terror is the book’s 
real horror: the assumption that chaos 
will henceforth prevail. 


The Dividing of Time. By Elizabeth 

Sewell. Doubleday. $2.75. 

With its gliding, not always percep- 
tible, from life to the world of make- 
believe, hallucination sets in very 
early in this probing of “the cold cap 
of terror.” The narrator’s seven 
selves walk out of a mirror to converse 
with her. In the fraction of a second 
she floats dreamily from her govern- 
ment office desk to a place called 
Moon Castle. There is much talk of 
getting back to the beginning, but it 
comes to nothing, for there is no place 
to start from. The book is not without 
its touches of eerie effectiveness, but 
there is absurdity in the fact that the 
whole fantasy is caused by the pro- 
tagonist’s protracted absence from 
graduate study. 


The Devil in Velvet. By John Dickson 

Carr. Harper. $3.00. 

“How strange,” reflects the swords- 
man-hero of this fast-moving yarn of 
life and sudden death in the London 
of Charles II, “have been the minds 
of authors I have read, setting a char- 
acter back hundreds of years in time! 
I think their learning is not wide 
enough. For they never allow the poor 


devil to have a good time. He must fret 
and fume because progress—accursed 
progress and thrice-damned machin- 
ery—have not come to wreck men’s 
lives.” Mr. Carr neatly avoids the er- 
rors his protagonist deplores. His 
learning and his affection for the 
period are sufficiently wide to make 
his rendering of it convincing and 
exciting. 

This is so even though he uses a 
trick narrative device which places 
his modern hero, because of a bargain 
with the devil, nearly three centuries 
back in time. Nicholas Fenton, don 
and scholar, becomes Sir Nicholas 
Fenton, the best swordsman in Resto- 
ration England, that he may “see what 
none but dead men’s eyes have seen,” 
Professor Fenton has the “mission” of 
preventing the murder of Lady Fen- 
ton, whose story he knows from a mu- 
tilated old manuscript. Mr. Carr takes 
it from there with historical writing 
of a high order and with his usual 
skill at concocting a mystery. 


The Season of the Stranger. By Stephen 

Becker. Harper. $3.00. 

The China of Mr. Becker’s novel, 
that of the days just before the final 
victory of the Communist armies, mir- 
rors a time “when the doing of some- 
thing normal and honest becomes 
impressive.” It means, reflects the pro- 
tagonist, an American teaching in a 
Chinese university, “that the world 
around you is so abnormal and dis- 
honest that the drinking of tea or the 
buying of food becomes a brave and 
not ordinary act.” 

Life for Andrew Girard in the days 
of waiting comprises his daily teach- 
ing tasks, living with Li-ling, daughter 
of a reactionary father politically 
powerful from imperial times, and 
conspiring with his servant Wen-li to 
make ends meet. Violence, when it 
comes to him—and it is described in 
absurdly long, stylized sentences — 
comes from the disordered right, not 
the orderly left. The Communist sol- 
diers, believe it or not, are described 
as “wonderful and wonderfully be- 
haved.” 

The message of the book seems to 
be that when China finds a standard 
of living “there will be time to criti- 
cize and to worry about what people 
call freedom.” 
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Salvation. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
$3.50. 

This is the first complete English 
version of a novel first translated and 
published in 1934, before the publica- 
tion of the novels which have given 
Mr. Asch his reputation and following. 
Inaccurately labelled a novel, the book 
is little more than a series of disjointed 
episodes, a montage of “scenes” of 
Jewish life in early nineteenth century 
Poland. Time and circumstance are 
telescoped for an essayist’s projection 
of local color values. For example, on 
Page 258 one reads of a child being 
born to a couple long childless; by 
page 267 she is of marriage age. 

The main action centers around the 
fact that the girl falls in love with a 
Catholic; her flight to a convent 
causes bad blood between the peasants 
and the Jewish community. In a long 
passage whose effect is irreverent, a 
priest and a rabbi use the same texts 
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from Scripture to impose contradic- 
tory decisions on Reisel. The book 
has a strong anti-Catholic tone and 
suicide is justified. 


The High Hills Calling. By Anne Miller 
Downes. Lippincott. $3.00. 
Ostensibly this thin, creakingly con- 

trived story concerns love, labor rela- 

tions, and fine old houses in upstate 

New York. There is a plot which calls 

upon the young heir to a woolen mill 

to prove himself a true “valley man”; 

his selfish wife is punished by a fatal 
automobile accident for not learning 
valley ways with sufficient alacrity. 

But the author’s real interest is in lec- 

turing her characters, and her readers 

too, on divorce—she’s for it, makes a 

wife “more desirable in her husband’s 

eyes”—and on what she describes as 
the “strange mixture of nebulousness 
and clarity” in her hero’s thought 


processes. 





Other New Books 


Dominations and Powers. By George 
Santayana. Scribner’s. $4.50. 
Atoms of Thought. By George Santa- 
yana. Selected and edited by Ira D. 
Cardiff. Philosophical Library. $5.00. 
It was said many years ago, I think 
by William James, that the philosophy 
of George Santayana was the perfec- 
tion of rottenness. Antagonism to San- 
tayana’s thought was then due to what 
was believed to be its deviousness and 
to its all-embracing tolerance, though 
also no doubt to the fact that he was 
supposed to represent Catholicism, 
and there was antagonism to that. To- 
day when the Church is in the fore- 
front of the defense of the good life, 
of firmness of logic, constancy of 


morals, and consistency of pattern, 
Santayana’s philosophy, in its poetical 
agnosticism and skepticism does seem 
the perfection of pulp and inefficacy. 

In his latest book dominations mean 





frustrating, fatal, inconvenient things; 
powers, favorable things. The genera- 
tive, the militant, and the rational or- 
ders of society are the divisions of the 
book in which the relations between 
dominations and powers are discussed 
—very aridly and unclearly. The dust- 
wrapper of Dominations and Powers 
asserts that this “great discourse on 
politics” is an achievement compara- 
ble to Plato’s Republic or Aristotle’s 
Ethics—“perhaps the most profound 
analysis yet made of today’s ills.” A 
most extreme statement. 

Santayana however, is indeed, as 
Dr. Lamont has said, the man “who 
writes philosophy more beautifully 
than any other thinker since Plato.” 
Grant him that amply. He is a pungent 
stylist who contributes some stimula- 
tion to the intellectual world. But that 
he is a deep clear thinker in the sense 
of Pascal cannot be said. Like Dewey, 
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but in a different manner, Santayana 
approves that modern incompetent 
twosh which asserts, “Anything goes.” 
Wherewith his philosophy has lost 
any bite it may have had. 

The measure of the man may be 
gained from a couple of passages in 
Atoms of Thought (pp. 225 and 88). 
The first is on moral dogmatism, aver- 
ring, “Spiritually it [moral dogma- 
tism] is a sinister thing, a sin against 
spirit elsewhere.” And what does this 
would-be arbiter, in the second pas- 
sage, declare about sin? “The notion 
that every sin must be expiated does 
not carry with it any information 
about what acts are sins.” Are you 
quite sure, Mr. Santayana? 

JAMES W. LANE. 


A Soldier’s Story. By Omar N. Bradley. 

Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 

This is General Bradley’s account of 
the conquest of the Nazi in Tunisia, 
Sicily and Continental Europe. Omar 
Bradley, the top U.S. troop leader in 
Europe, commanded more - soldiers 
than were ever placed under the juris- 
diction of an American tactical com- 
mander. 

The book is readable, a worthwhile 
contribution to the history of the Eu- 
ropean campaigns, a good _ source- 
book, well indexed and generously 
supplemented with simple but ade- 
quate maps. In its exposition of top- 
level strategy, high command and gen- 
eralship, it is lucid, vivid and candid. 
General Bradley in recounting the de- 
cisions, the directives based on them 
and the military actions that followed, 
paints in the background, outlines the 
alternatives that were available, the 
factors—both military and human— 
that were considered. In sum, he ac- 
complishes the end to which his book 
is dedicated, to tell the soldiers “why 
they were going where they did.” 

His impressions of his fellow offi- 
cers are revealing and informative. He 
takes no pains to conceal his distaste 
of Montgumery; gives credit to Eisen- 
hower as a superior tactician, rather 
than as the diplomat and political fig- 
urehead some have described him; 
gives the accolade to Patton for his 
combat leadership while unduly, and 
perhaps ungraciously, detailing his 
criticism of Patton’s personal traits; 
States that General Marshall was “the 


indispensable man”; characterizes 
Britain’s Alexander as “the outstand- 
ing General’s General of the war”; and 
highly compliments Army Comman- 
ders Hodges and Simpson. 

General Bradley does not emerge as 
the modest, kindly and homey soldier 
that he has always been pictured. He 
appears rather as a well-nigh infallible 
tactician. The casual reader may be 
led to regard the Battle of the Bulge 
as a major victory: the debacles at 
Schmidt and in the Huertgen forest 
are scarcely mentioned. His petu- 
lance with Montgomery and other 
commanders does not always stand 
the light of comparison with his own 
actions under similar circumstances. 
As support for certain of his recom- 
mendations, there are disquieting ref- 
erences to the prestige and glory to 
accrue to American arms with some- 
times scant reference to the military 
advantage to be derived. The book’s 
chit-chat is interesting, but one is dis- 
appointed that the author should see 
fit to retain the profanity. He reveals 
an utter naiveté with respect to the 
policies and motives of the Soviet. 
This appears only as a sidelight since 
Bradley’s role did not enter upon the 
realm of political considerations. 

Lest the reference to these short- 
comings be misinterpreted, it should 
be stated that the book presents an ex- 
cellent summary of the campaigns of 
the war in Tunisia, Sicily, France 
and Germany. 

J. Francis WALDIE. 


The Canticle of the Rose: Poems 1917- 
1949. By Edith Sitwell. Vanguard 
Press. $3.75. 

A Poet’s Notebook. By Edith Sitwell. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. ‘$4.00. 

Edith Sitwell is at present enjoying 
the esteem of the most uncompromis- 
ing contemporary critics. Time was 
when she was booed by an audience 
at the first performance of Fagade, an 
experimental exercise in technique 
that sounded like clap-trap to the less 
discerning. However, Gold Coast Cus- 
toms ended her period of experimen- 
tation. That was written in 1929, and 
in Still Falls the Rain (1940) she 
showed a sureness of touch and a 
depth of sympathy for the woes of the 
world that established her in the first 
rank of the best poets. 
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“Still falls the Rain— 

Dark as the world of man, black as 
our loss— 

Blind as the nineteen hundred and 
forty nails 

Upon the Cross.” 


As Sister M. Jeremy, O.P. (Renas- 
cence-Spring, 1951), writes: “If her 
earlier work was like cloisonné in its 
bright meticulous patterns, her later 
poems may be compared to a series 
of stained glass windows illuminated 
by the Sun who is Christ.” 

Without doubt Edith Sitwell’s po- 
etry is difficult to understand. She 
flashes out so many unusual words 
and esoteric allusions in her attempt 
to “refresh the language” that inter- 
pretation becomes at times a puzzle 
or a chase. But always the quarry is 
worth the hunt. 

In her Poet’s Notebook she comments 
on the poetry of Shakespeare and 
other writers as well as on inspira- 
tion, imagery, simplicity, etc. Her 
obvious preference is for the Roman- 
tics who have a touch of decadence, 
like Baudelaire. Her innumerable ref- 
erences to light seem to betray her 
opinion that light is the soul of poetry. 
“Vowels play the part of light or of 
darkness, consonants that of matter.” 
“A profound light that the ear fath- 
oms without fatigue.” Yet she is no 
mere technician or color merchant 
but a deeply religious poet who be- 
lieves that Christ still lives; “He walks 
again on the Seas of Blood, He comes 
in the terrible Rain.” 

JoHN B. SHEERIN. 


A Lost Language and Other Essays on 
Chaucer. By Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C. Sheed & Ward. $2.25. 
Sister Madeleva’s new volume is a 

capital example of creative as opposed 
to merely technical literary criticism. 
There is room, of course, for both 
kinds, especially in dealing with the 
literature of a past age; but there can 
be no question which gives the more 
stimulus to both students and intelli- 
gent “general” readers. 

Like Shakespeare, Chaucer remains 
so vital a human being—‘“a simple, 
lovable, elfish man albeit a genius,” in 
the present author’s words, “writing 
out of the sheer impact of his own 
abounding gift, for folk not unlike 
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himself, not unlike you and me”—that 
it seems a crime to confine his influ- 
ence to a college seminar. Sister 
Madeleva proves that it need not be 
so confined, in spite of the distance of 
500 hundred years; incidently proving 
also quite disarmingly that—other 
equipment being equal—the Catholic 
critic can best interpret the Catholic 
artist. 

Probably. her masterpiece along this 
line is the study of Chaucer’s Nuns 
(happily reprinted here from an earl- 
ier volume), where so many obscure 
corners are illuminated by the simple 
expedient of explaining the Benedic- 
tine rule by which these nuns lived. 
Both a close-to-earth humor and the 
rich background of Middle English re- 
ligious literature are used to illustrate 
the Parson’s Tale of penance and the 
medieval reverence for Boethius. Then, 
by way of contrast and complement, 
we are shown Chaucer explaining the 
astrolabe to his ten-year-old son—and 
retelling the tragedy of young love in 
his Troilus and Criseyde. 

Truly, the poet at best is the best 
of critics, and if Chaucer’s language 
remains “lost” to the modern reader 
it will be in spite of Sister Madeleva’s 
discerning and delightful little book. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Vatican and the Kremlin. By Ca- 
mille M. Cianfarra. Dutton. $3.00. 
Having discussed Vatican diplomacy 

during the war in a highly praised 

book which contained a good analysis 
of Mussolini and Fascism, the veteran 
representative of the New York Times 
at the Vatican now pictures the global 
struggle for and against Christian civil- 
ization itself, with the Holy See lead- 
ing one side and the Soviet the other. 

He recalls the details and explains 

the significance of the persecution of 
religious leaders in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Italy; makes 
clear the motive for re-establishment 
of a subservient Orthodox Church; 
gives a convincing account of the im- 
prisonment and torture of the re- 
ligious leaders. On the other hand, he 
sums up the resources we may count 
upon to continue the struggle against 
the forces of evil and he suggests the 
part that may be played by every type 
of man. 

Mr. Cianfarra’s pages are crowded 
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with factual information, intelligently 
organized and clearly presented; and 
one realizes how valid is his claim to 
have had access to “a wealth of docu- 
mentation on the religious persecution 
that cannot be matched.” It was based 
on reports from the thousands scat- 
tered all over the world who com- 
municate regularly with the Holy See 
through various channels “in spite of 
a strict censorship and a reign of 
terror.” Here is a book that will re- 
ward the reader. 
JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Pacific Hopscotch. By Sister Maria del 

Rey of Maryknoll. $3.00. 

American Catholics are justly proud 
of those two completely indigenous 
mission organizations, the Maryknoll 
Fathers and the Maryknoll Sisters. 
Not long ago Bob Considine wrote 
The Maryknoll Story, a lively and in- 
teresting account of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, profusely illustrated with ex- 
cellent photographs. Now Sister Maria 
del Rey has performed a similar serv- 
ice for the Maryknoll Sisters. No 
Catholic can read this book without 
a sense of pride in the courage, the 
ingenuity, the good humor, and the 
generous self-sacrifice of these Amer- 
ican girls, most of them born to 
homes of comfort and even luxury, 
who have dedicated their lives to the 
foreign missions. 

Sister Maria del Rey was a city 
desk reporter for the Pittsburgh Press 
before she entered Maryknoll, which 
partially explains her brisk, readable 
style-and her instinct for the com- 
pelling incident. She knows the Orient 
from first-hand experience in Hawaii, 
the Philippines (three of her nine 
years there were spent in a concen- 
tration camp) and in several stations 
in the Far East. Recently she spent a 
year touring the various Maryknoll 
missions in that troubled area, which 
gives added interest to her report. 

Every page in Pacific Hopscotch is 
rich in entertaining incident, but 
Sister Maria del Rey’s visit to the 
charming and guileless French Sisters 
of St. Paul de Chartres; who were 
giving such loving care to the poor 
little orphans of Seoul in Korea, is 
one of the most delightful. They took 
her to ride in “Le Cheep,” the fabu- 
lous American jeep which had doors 


“double the thick” and which the 
good Sisters had padded inside with 
rose-strewn blue cotton, quilted over 
blankets and neatly fastened with 
“tacks-for-the-thumb” left by sym- 
pathetic G. I.’s. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


They Lived the Faith. By Thomas P. 

Neill, Ph.D. Bruce. $4.00. 

Catholic lay leaders will derive in- 
spiration and courage from this book. 
Here is told vividly and analytically 
the story of the careers of thirteen 
outstanding and actively Catholic lay- 
men of the nineteenth century. After 
the dismal decadence of the eighteenth 
century, the faith and optimistic lead- 
ership of these men were boons to the 
revitalization of Catholic life. The 
problems they encountered, the work 
they accomplished, and the contribu- 
tions they made to the welfare of the 
Church impinged upon the political, 
social and intellectual spheres of their 
time. 

Catholic lay jleaders might well 
profit from the ideas of Joseph de 
Maistre and Joseph Gorres in counter- 
acting the rationalists and skeptics of 
our own day. Or from Orestes Brown- 
son in devastating the prevailing sec- 
ularist trends in society. Incentive 
may be had from men like Daniel 
O’Connell and Ludwig Windthorst in 
any struggle for freedom and justice, 
and the rights of the Church. Courage 
in the solution of social and economic — 
problems through a harmonization of 
justice and charity may be gained 
from the examples and accomplish- 
ments of Pauline Jaricot and Albert 
de Mun. In many ways the figures 
who come to life in this volume were 
prophetic of our own times. 

The portraits are balanced, pointing 
out not only the virtues and abilities 
of the subjects, but also their faults. 
The choice of leaders is excellent and 
representative, though some might 
find fault with its omissions. In short, 
a thoroughly interesting and very im- 
portant volume for an age that cries 
out for Catholic lay leadership. 

JosEPH P. FLynn, C.S.P. 


Inuk. By Roger P. Buliard. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. $3.50. 
Roger Buliard did not get to know 
Inuk (the Eskimo) the way explor- 
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ers in cosy parkas do—just passing 
through; nor yet as the Mounted Po- 
lice who enforce the laws that Inuk 
considers so silly and unmanly; but 
as a pastor zealous for his flock of 
liars, cheats and murderers, sharing 
their hardships, bearing their con- 
tempt. The pride of the Eskimo! 
Mostly, they are men “who will be- 
come Christian when there are no 
more caribou in the Barren Land.” 

But there is no patronizing in Father 
Buliard. He appreciates that it is their 
ceaseless struggle to survive that has 
made the Inuit murder their baby 
daughters, the old and sickly; debase 
women; consult witch doctors. He 
admires them as great hunters and 
brave men, as they do themselves. 

His writing is colorful, concrete, 
witty. He describes a night en famille 
with an Eskimo household; how to 
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Why War Came in Korea. By Robert 
T. Oliver (Fordham University Press, 
$2.95). A native of Oregon, a former 
teacher at Bucknell and at Syracuse, 
and now on the staff of Pennsylvania 
State College, the author of this book 
accumulated much information when 
he served on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Seoul and managed the Korean 
Pacific press. His close association 
with President Rhee has given him 
special advantage in acquiring in- 
formation about the facts and trends 
in the prewar history of Korea which 
were so unintelligently overlooked by 
those whose duty it was to see and 
report the facts. 

The essence of his constructive sug- 
gestion is that along with our mobiliz- 
ing of military power, we “should also 
make every effort to mobilize the 
moral power of mankind,” and in con- 
nection with this he quotes potent 
words written by Father LaFarge in 
America, August 13, 1950. His fore- 
word poses some questions which the 
State Department would not find it 
easy to answer. 

The War in Korea. By Marguerite 
Higgins (Doubleday. $2.75). What 


happened when the war really came 
is told here with a dash and a rattle 
that seems to be what indeed it is, the 
echo of four weeks of continuous pres- 
ence at the Korean front. 


Always a 
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catch seal by pretending to be one, 
wriggling alongside, waving your arms 
for flippers; how to shoot the polar 
bear and caribou. 

No less than the Xaverian zeal for 
souls, Father Buliard has much of the 
spirit that sends young Englishmen up 
Mt. Everest, and Scandinavians out on 
balsa rafts. Bounce, humor and love 
of excitement make Inuk the liveliest 
of anthropological studies. And Father 
Buliard would have us feel, when he 
returns home ‘to France, after years 
in the North, to find that one brother 
had been a prisoner of war, another 
in the Maquis, a third in Buchen- 
wald, and a sister ill-treated by the 
Gestapo, that perhaps he has had an 
easier time these later years than the 
rest of his family —it was different 
anyway. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


NOTICES 


reporter, yet never forgetful of her 
own essential dignity, this crack mem- 
ber of her profession has given play 
by play and hour by hour account of 
amusing, anxious, depressing, tragic 
experiences, which deserves the ac- 
claim it has received as a story al- 
most impossible to improve upon. 
Open it at any page and you will see 
what the present reviewer means. 

Tito and Goliath. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong (Macmillan. $3.50). Mr. 
Armstrong has been prepared for the 
writing of this book by varied train- 
ing and experience. His thesis is that 
the split between Stalin and Tito pro- 
vides new hope for oppressed masses 
of Eastern Europe and for the free 
peoples of the West. For we can more 
easily live alongside some of them 
“than we have been able to do in the 
case of the absolutist, monolithic, im- 
perialist and reactionary government 
of Soviet Russia.” 

The survival of Tito is to our inter- 
est as it keeps Stalin from controlling 
Yugoslavia; but on the other hand, 
we cannot afford to “build up a war 
potential” which might later be used 
against us. . We cannot and should 
not try “to change the nature of his 
régime” or to get him to “join the 
West.” 

What the author says is reasonable 
and certainly’ deserves careful con- 
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sideration. When he touches upon 
the relationship between the Church 
and various governments he makes ob- 
vious and successful attempts to be 
impartial. But even recognizing his 
overall purpose we find it a bit hard 
to accept what seems an over-indul- 
gent attitude toward Tito. 

Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. 
By Elinor Lipper (Henry Regnery. 
$3.50). This personal history is pre- 
sented as a typical account of “the 
characteristic experiences of a pris- 
oner in the Soviet Union.” A Belgian 
by birth, of German Jewish parent- 
age, a medical student and then a 
Communist, the author was arrested 
in Russia during the “Great Purge,” 
released after eleven years of slavery 
in Siberia, and then introduced in 1950 
in a Paris court as a key witness in 
the celebrated libel suit of David 
Rousset against a French Communist 
magazine in Paris. 

When Henry Wallace and Owen Lat- 
timore visited the neighborhood of her 
camp in 1944 she hoped “that these 
two men would tell America the truth 
about life in Soviet Russia”; but not 
so. Now she has told the truth her- 
self in pages which according to the 
reliable David J. Dallin combine con- 
scientious reporting and absorbing 
writing. To learn what goes on in 
Soviet Slave camps, you can get no 
better book than this. 

Mission to the Poorest. By M. R. Loew 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.00). This book, 
a companion volume to France Pagan? 
begins with a sketch of the author, a 
French priest-workman, and_  con- 
cludes with an account of the most 
recent developments in his field of 
work. A Dominican, a trained sociol- 
ogist, a parish priest, Pére Loew is at 
the same time a dock laborer, and a 
slum dweller. He and four associate 
priests—a secular, a Jesuit and two 
Dominicans—live in common as their 
parishioners do and all four are sup- 
ported by the work of two. It is a 
tremendously interesting, enlightening 
book—humiliating too, for why aren’t 
the rest of us imitating the author, 
“the coolest realist that ever sacri- 
ficed himself totally for an ideal.” 

All Things Common. By Claire 
Huchet Bishop (Harper. $3.00). Along- 
side Pére Loew’s book fits a recent 
work by Mrs. Bishop, author of France 
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Alive, who here reports on “Fifty Com- 
munities at Work” in Western Europe 
—each one an example of “commmuni- 
tarian living,” i. e., attempts made by 
plain people to recover the dignity 
and the liberty that have been so 
largely lost. A factual report of ob- 
servations, told clearly and_intelli- 
gently, these pages contain enough 
material for a half dozen smaller, more 
lightly written books. 

Priest Among Men. By Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard (Chicago: Fides 
Press). In connection with the two 
books just mentioned it is a pleasure 
to mention a very convenient and ar- 
tistic re-publication of Cardinal 
Suhard’s Pastoral Letter, Priest Among 
Men, translated by Lucien Bégin, Carol 
Jackson, and Rev. Joseph Lamontagne, 
SSS. 


The Case of Therese Neumann. By 
Hilda C. Graef (Newman Press. 
$2.50). The “case” discussed in this 


volume is that of the celebrated stig- 
matic about whom so much has been 
said and written, especially within the 
last year. The book presents the re- 
sult of a critical examination made 
by a lady well qualified on several 
accounts to examine and report upon 
the history and _ interpretation of 
Therese Neumann’s illness and activ- 
ities. In addition to visiting Konners- 
reuth, she has examined the sources, 
consulted with scientists, theologians 
and high ecclesiastics, and she quotes 
from weighty authorities on mystical 
and ascetical theology. 

Although Miss Graef seems to have 
begun her investigation with a belief 
in the preternatural phenomena mani- 
fested by the subject of the study, she 
has evidently arrived at a conclusion 
contrary to this belief; and Father 
Martindale endorses this conclusion as 
“incontrovertible.” That the phenom- 
ena approach the threshold of the su- 
pernatural seems undeniable; but no 
more than this can be stated with final- 
ity at the present time. 

Father Paul of Graymoor. By David 
Gannon, S.A. (Macmillan. $4.00). 
Father Gannon has given us an excel- 
lent study of the founder of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement. Father Paul 
was a convert from the Anglican 
Church, as was Mother Lurana, the 
brilliant and cougageous founder of 
the Sisters of the Atonement, whose 
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story is inextricably bound up with 
that of the Friars. The record of the 
beginnings of the two groups, of the 
early years of poverty and hardship; 
of the bitter criticism and legal diffi- 
culties; of the part played by Cardinal 
Merry del Val and the now Blessed 
Pius X in the unprecedented corporate 
reception of the Friars and Sisters into 
the Catholic Church in October, 1909; 
and of the trouble and persecution 
that inevitably followed — all of this 
makes absorbing reading. 

Among the most interesting chapters 
are those describing the founding of 
the mission society known as The- 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost; the be- 
ginnings of St. Christopher’s Inn and 
the Brothers Christopher; and the ex- 
tension of the Church Unity Octave to 
the Universal Church. 

Through My Gift. By Theodore May- 
nard (Kenedy. $3.50). The Sisters of 
the Poor of St. Francis and their de- 
voted work for the sick, the aged, the 
friendless, and the destitute are well 
known in many dioceses in this coun- 
try, but it is probable that very few 
know anything about the German-born 
Frances Schervier, in religion, Mother 
Frances, who founded the Congrega- 
tion and sent the first Sisters here in 
1858. Her cause for beatification, now 
in progress, will no doubt be furthered 
by Mr. Maynard’s scholarly and inter- 
esting biography which paints for us 
the picture of a determined and ded- 
icated woman who overcame every 
difficulty for the sake of her poor. 
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Music for God. By Theresa Weiser 
(Philosophical Library. $3.75). As a 
fictionized biography of a famous Aus- 
trian composer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this book is unique. The author, 
in a foreword, explains the exact pro- 
portion of fact and fiction in Anton 
Bruckner’s life. There is an excellent 
bibliography for members of the 
Bruckner Society and others who will 
wish to pursue the subject. 

For those with less technical inter- 
ests, there are an exciting description 
of the storm of abuse which the New 
Music of Wagner and his colleagues 
aroused, and a very sensitive por- 
trayal of a devout young peasant who, 
ignoring the savage attacks of critics, 
offered his music to God. Seldom has 
there been so unselfish an offering of 
gifts so important as Bruckner’s. Only 
a writer who is also a musician could 
interpret him so successfully. 

Saint Maria Goretti. By Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle (Bruce. $2.50). This is the 
simply written account of the little 
Italian girl of twelve who died in 1902 
in defense of her purity and who last 
year was canonized in the presence of 
a quarter million people—the largest 
crowd ever to attend a solemn canon- 
ization. The author has visited all the 
persons and seen all the places in- 
volved in the story, made the ac- 
quaintance of Maria’s mother, Assunta, 
She writes movingly of Alessandro, the 
murderer, who still does penance for 
his deed and who returned to his native 
village to seek Assunta’s pardon. 
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